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HOME OF CHARLES CARROLL OF CARROLLTON 


BOUT one historic figure all the old traditions of Doughoregan 
manor-house, in Maryland, seem to cluster. Charles Carroll, the 
signer of the Declaration of Independence, inherited the estate, which for 
a variety of reasons was one of the most interesting in Maryland. He 
was born in 1737, at Annapolis, and in pursuit of an education spent 
about twenty years abroad. His father first placed him, when seven years 
of age, at the college of St. Omer in France. Later he entered the college 
of Louis le Grand, from which he was graduated at the age of seventeen. 
He studied law in Paris, and afterward at the Middle Temple at the same 
time with Joseph Reed of Delaware, and other Americans, and returned 
to Maryland in 1764, one of the most finished scholars of the age. 

The manor-house which became his home was entered by a wide hall 
with English hunting-scenes and other old pictures on its walls. To the 
right was the library and the family sitting-room, both heavily paneled in 
oak, and more tenderly associated than any other part of the mansion with 
the useful life of the last surviving signer of the great document which 
made us an independent people. His portrait, and that of his son and 
grandson, have in the past added greatly to the attractions of these apart- 
ments. The dining-room, to the left of the entrance, was where the prin- 
cipal family portraits were displayed, representing the works of some of 
the best artists and the most fashionable costumes of the period in which 
they were produced. Sir Joshua Reynolds painted one of these—a beau- 
tiful young Carroll lady. A fine picture, executed in 1790, which hung in 
the large billiard-room of the right wing of the house, was a quaint sketch 
of the lord of the manor bidding adieu to his eldest son, about to sail for 
France—in the distance the ship, in the foreground the lad turning half 
reluctant to his father, whose hands are upon his shoulder, and his sisters 
standing by weeping. Half in shadow the negro servants watch the scene 
with sorrowful faces. The eldest sons of the Carrolls, as is probably well 
known, were all educated abroad for nearly two hundred years, and each 


one bore the name of Charles. 
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The historic dwelling itself, of low, rambling architecture, with sup- 
porting wings, three hundred feet long, had been erected on an artificial 
knoll, the land rolling away gently on every side. A handsome private 
chapel was attached to it, as shown in the illustration, the Carrolls having 
always been strict Catholics. The surrounding grounds—some three hun- 
dred acres of park, lawn, and gardens—were beautified with stately trees 
and innumerable patches of bright-colored flowers. The situation was ina 
rich, rolling, wooded country, about a mile from the old turnpike leading 
to Frederick city, and six miles above Ellicott’s Mills on the Baltimore 
and Ohio railroad, in Howard county. In its palmy days the manor farm 
is said by some writers to have supported about a thousand slaves, although 
documents extant hardly swell the number above four hundred. 

Charles Carroll, the grandfather of the signer, was an Irish barrister 
of the Middle Temple, who was appointed by Lord Baltimore attorney- 
general of the American province in 1688, and shortly afterward arrived 
at Annapolis with quite a retinue of dependents. He possessed ample 
means to render life comfortable in the wilderness, and proceeded to 
secure extensive tracts of land, which were in due course of time erected 
into a manor with power to hold court-leet and court-baron. His son 
Charles, born in 1702, was the father of the signer. 

On his return from Europe, in 1764, Charles Carroll found his native 
country ina turmoil about taxation. Lord Grenville had been promoted to 
the head of the treasury, and was energetically preparing to enforce the acts 
of navigation. The laws of England had become, as it were, invalidated, 
and Grenville took pride in his determination to restore them to their 
proper sphere. He regarded the colonies merely as settlements in remote 
corners of the world for the improvement of trade. England must not be 
defrauded of her natural rights. It was estimated that of a million and a 
half pounds of tea consumed annually in the colonies, not more than one- 
tenth part was sent from England! The nation’s purse was thereby suffer- 
ing. Measures founded upon the true principles of policy, commerce, and 
finance must be adopted. Thus reasoned the lord of the treasury, and 
thereby came to pass the stamp act of historic renown—one of the causes 
of the American Revolution. 

With fearless energy young Charles Carroll opposed the scheme, and ere 
long became one of the important leaders of the opposition in America. 
He engaged in a newspaper war with the authorities of Maryland, and 
kept up a close correspondence with his friends in London, who advised 
him from time to time of the temper and movements of the king and of 
parliament. He became distinguished as a political writer, and coming 
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THE LAST SURVIVING SIGNER OF THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 


out triumphant from the contest with Dulany, the secretary of the colony, 
a brilliant writer on the side of the government, he received the thanks of 
his fellow-citizens of Maryland and ever after possessed their unbounded 
confidence. The essays which created such unparalleled excitement at 
the time were respectively signed “ First Citizen ” and “ Antilore,” and it 
was not known until after his antagonist was ignominiously overthrown 
that Carroll was the author who styled himself “ First Citizen.” As years 
rolled on his firm character and clear judgment made him the umpire in 
many momentous cases, notably when a prominent merchant of Annapolis 
imported a quantity of the obnoxious tea, and he advised the burning of 
the vessel in broad daylight in Annapolis harbor. 

Charles Carroll’s letters, such as are preserved, are, considering the 
period in which they were written, models of elegance in penmanship as 
well as diction. One addressed to Washington, bearing date September 
26, 1775, counseling force if peace cannot be obtained on just terms, we 
are permitted to reproduce in fac-stmile through the never-failing courtesy 
of the public-spirited collector, Dr. Thomas Addis Emmet, to whom also 
our readers are indebted for the excellent portrait which forms our frontis- 
piece, engraved from the bronze medallion recently executed by Dr. 
Charles L. Hogeboom. All who are familiar with the work of this emi- 
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FAC-SIMILE OF A LETTER FROM CARROLL TO WASHINGTON IN THE COLLECTION OF DR. THOMAS ADDIS EMMET. 


nent artist—a series of studies in bronze, medallion portraits of Washing- 
ton, Lafayette, Jefferson, Franklin, Lincoln, Grant, Hamilton, and others 
—and have noticed his skill in giving expression to character and preserv- 
ing wonderful likenesses of his subjects, will unite in a cordial welcome to 
this new portrait of the great Maryland signer of the Declaration. When 
he affixed his well-rounded signature to that immortal document the 
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remark was made, “ There go a few millions.” He was then believed to 
be the richest man in the colonies. It is said that as he was writing his 
name a fellow delegate suggested that his cousin, Charles Carroll, might 
easily be taken for him, and he (the signer) escape attainder or any other 
punishment in store for the patriots, whereupon he added the words “ of 
Carrollton” to the end of his name, exclaiming, ‘‘ They cannot mistake 
me now.” 

From the signing of the Declaration until 1801 Charles Carroll’s life 
was a public one, the history of which is well known. He was small of 
stature, with a high forehead, large aquiline nose, and gray eyes full of 
intelligence ; his skin was so remarkably clear and thin that the blood 
could be seen meandering through every vein and artery. In his advanced 
years his hair was white, thick, and flowing, and he wore it brushed back 
from his lofty brow. He was an early riser, dressed with scrupulous 
nicety, was refined in his tastes and pleasures, and was animated and 
charming in conversation. He was not rhetorical, but a man of facts and 
logic, and a somewhat unenthusiastic speaker, but he wrote with fluency, 
dignity, and ease. He rarely dined out, and his habits of life at home 
were regular, although his style of living was very handsome and generous. 
As many as twenty guests were often in the old manor-house at one time, 
and yet the domestic affairs went on as if by magic, well-trained servants 
anticipating every want. His hospitalities were known and noted abroad 
as well as at home, and very few Englishmen of distinction visited this 
country without calling upon him. The British ministers to this country 
were his frequent guests, and Washington, Jackson, Taney, and others 
entered his door as intimate friends. One of his grand-daughters married 
Lord Wellesley, viceroy of Ireland, another Baron Stafford, and still 
another the Duke of Leeds. His son Charles married Harriet, the 
daughter of Benjamin Chew of Philadelphia. Charles Carroll lived, hon- 
ored and revered by the republic, until 1832—lived to see forty-four 
years of progress under the Constitution, and at the age of ninety laid 
the corner-stone of the Baltimore and Ohio railroad. 








A CHAPTER FROM THE HISTORY OF UTAH * 


At the opening of January, 1848, the saints were housed, clad, and 
fed in moderate comfort, and general content prevailed. The season was 
exceptionally mild; there were occasional light falls of snow, but not 
enough to interfere with plowing and sowing,t and a large tract of land 
was partially enclosed and planted with wheat and vegetables. 

So many people were now in the valley, that notwithstanding the 
abundant crops, food at length became scarce. Families weighed out 
their flour, and allowed themselves so much per day. The wheat was 
ground at a mill on City creek, but as there was no bolting-cloth, the 
shorts and bran could not be separated. The beef was very poor, as 
most of the cattle had been worked hard while driven to the valley and 
after their arrival, while those turned out to range did not fatten quickly. 
Butter and tallow were needed. One wild steer, well fattened, was 
brought in from Goodyear’s rancho. A herd of deer, crossing from one 
range of mountains to another, was startled by the unexpected obstruction 
of the fort, and one sprang into the enclosure and was killed. Wild sago 
and parsnip roots constituted the vegetable food of the settlers. A few 
deaths occurred from poisonous roots. The bracing air and hard work 
stimulated appetite as stores decreased. For coffee, parched barley and 
wheat were used, and, as their sugar gave out, they substituted some of 
home manufacture. In the spring thistle tops were eaten, and became an 
important article of diet. Anxiety began to be felt about clothing, and 
the hand-looms were now busily at work, although wool was scarce. As 
shoes wore out moccasins were substituted, and goat, deer, and elk skins 
were manufactured into clothing for men and women, though most unsuit- 
able for use in rain and snow. 

At the time of Parley P. Pratt’s arrival the city of Great Salt Lake 
consisted of a fort enclosing a block of ten acres, the walls of part of the 
buildings being of adobes and logs. There were also some tents. As 

* By permission of the publishers, we place the following extracts from Mr. Hubert Howe 
Bancroft’s latest volume, the twenty-first of his History of the Pacific States, before our readers. 
The photographic illustrations were inade during the past summer by Miss Catharine Weed Barnes, 
of Albany, one of the prominent members of the New York Society of Amateur Photographers, 
while on a tour across the continent. 


+ It was a strange sight to see sometimes furrows on one side and snow on the other. In Feb- 
ruary men worked out of doors in their shirt sleeves —//orne’s Aligrations, MS. 24. 
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additional companies came in they extended the south division, which was 
connected with the old fort by gates. Wagon boxes were also brought 
into line and served for habitations until better accommodations were pro- 
vided. The houses were built of logs, and were placed close together, the 
roofs slanting inward, and all the doors and windows being on the inside, 
with a loop-hole to each room on the outside. As everything indicated 
a dry climate the roofs were made rather flat, and great inconveniences 
resulted. In March the rains were very heavy, and umbrellas were used 
to protect women and children while cooking, and even in bed. The clay 
found in the bottoms near the fort made excellent plaster, but would not 
stand exposure to rain, and quickly melted. All breadstuffs were care- 
fully gathered into the centre rooms and protected with buffalo skins 
obtained from the Indians, The rooms in the outer lines adjoined, and 
many of the families had several rooms. On the interior cross-line rooms 
were built on both sides, the streets being eight rods wide. 

There were serious depredations committed by wolves, foxes, and cata- 


FORT, GREAT SALT LAKE CITY, 1848. 
[Copied by permission from History of Utah.) 


mounts, and great annoyance occasioned by the howling of some of these 
animals. Further discomfort was caused by innumerable swarms of mice. 
Digging cavities and running about under the earthen floor, they caused 
the ground to tremble, and, when the rain loosened the stones of the 
roofs, scampered off in hordes. Frequently fifty or sixty had to be caught 
and killed before the family could sleep. 

The furniture was home-made and very little of it at that. The table 
was a chest, and the bedstead was built into the corner of the house, which 
formed two of its sides, rails or poles forming the opposite sides; pegs 
were driven into the walls and rails, and the bedcord tightly wound around 
them. The chimneys were of adobe, and sometimes there was a fireplace 
in the corner with a clay hearth. [This describes the furniture of the first 
house occupied in the fort by Brigham Young’s family. Mrs. Clara Young’s 
Pioneer Experience, MS.]| 

During the winter of 1847-8, some Indian children were brought to the 
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fort to be sold. At first two were offered, but the settlers peremptorily 
refused to buy them. The Indians in charge said that the children were 
captured in war, and would be killed at sunset if the white men did not 
buy them. Thereupon they purchased one of them, and the one not sold 
was shot. Later several Indians came in with two more children, using 
the same threat: they were bought, and brought up at the expense of 
the settlers. 


Before the expedition of the year 1848 there were nearly three thou- 
sand inhabitants, and including the pioneers, the battalion men, and the 
companies that arrived under Parley, at least five thousand of the saints 
assembled in the valley. In a private letter written in September, 1848, 
Parley writes: ‘“‘ How quiet, how still, how free from excitement we live! 
The legislation of our high council, the decision of some judge or court of 
the church, a meeting, a dance, a visit, an exploring tour, the arrival of a 
party of trappers and traders,a Mexican caravan, a party arrived from 
the Pacific, from the states, from Fort Bridget, a visit of Indians, or per- 
haps a mail from the distant world once or twice a year, is all that breaks 
the monotony of our busy and peaceful life. . . . Here too, we are 
all rich—there is no real poverty; all men have access to the soil, the pas- 
ture, the timber, the water power, and all the elements of wealth, without 
money or price.” 

On his arrival ‘n the autumn, Brigham Young stirred up the people to 
the greatest activity. Fencing material being scarce, and the lands all 
appropriated, it was proposed that a large field for farming purposes 
adjoining the city should be selected and fenced in common. By October 
there were eight hundred and sixty-three applications for lots, amounting 
to eleven thousand and five acres. A united effort was made to fence the 
city, which was done by enclosing each ward in one field, and requiring 
the owner of every lot to build his proportion of the fence. No lots were 
allowed to be held for speculation, the intention originally being to assign 
them only to those who would occupy and improve them. The farming 
land nearest the city was surveyed in five-acre lots to accommodate the 
mechanics and artisans: next beyond were ten-acre lots, followed by forty 
and eighty acres, where farmers could build and reside. All these farms 


were enclosed in one common fence, constituting what was called the big 
field, before mentioned. ‘ 

The streets were kept open but were barely wide enough for travel, as 
the owners cultivated the space in front of their houses. At a meeting on 
the 24th of September, permission was granted to build on the lots imme- 
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EAGLE GATE. SALT LAKE CITY. 1889. 


| From a recent photograph by Miss Catharine Weed Barnes.| 


diately, all buildings to be at least twenty feet from the sidewalk, and a 
few days later it was voted “that a land record should be kept, and that 
$1.50 be paid for each lot ; one dollar to the surveyor and fifty cents to 
the clerk for recording.” A council-house was ordered to be built by tith- 
ing labor ;* and it was suggested that water from the Big Cottonwood be 
brought into the city ; the toll for grinding grain was to be increased, and 
a resolution was passed against the sale or use of ardent spirits. That all 
might be satisfied, the lots were to be distributed “ by ballot, or casting 
lots, as Israel did in days of old.” 


The law of tithing in its fulness requires the tenth of the surplus prop- 


* Upon the matter of tithing, Joseph Smith in 1831 had three several revelations, each con- 
taining a clause requiring money and other property to be set apart for general use in the church. 
The first was received in February, the second in May, and the last in August.— 7?mes and Sea- 
sons, iv. 369; v. 416, 466. But it was not until several years later that an organized system was 
established, by revelation dated Far West, July 8, 1838.—Doctrine and Covenants, 382-3. 
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erty of the members coming to Zion to be paid into the church as a con- 
secration, and after that one-tenth of increase or earnings annually. This 
is to be used for the poor, for building or other church purposes, and for 
the support of those engaged in church business. There are no salaried 
preachers. Tithing is paid in kind to the bishop, who renders a strict 
account, the whole financial system being in the hands of the bishopric, 
but supervised by the trustee in trust through the aid of an auditing com- 
mittee. The names of those who do not keep the law of tithing shall not 
be enrolled with the people of God ; neither shall their genealogy be kept.* 

Of the houses built early in 1849, few |..d more than two rooms, many 
had only board windows, and some were without doors. Several of the 
adobe houses in the fort had fallen down from the effects of the thaw. 
When at last they had learned how to make adobes, they were of the best 
kind. Alkali at first was mixed with the clay, which, when exposed to 
rain, would expand and burst the bricks. After this year more commo- 
dious structures were erected for public and private use, the means being 
supplied in part by traffic with emigrants for California. Conspicuous 
among them was the council-house on East Temple street, a two-story 
stone edifice, forty-five feet square, used originally for church purposes, 
and afterwards occupied by the state and territorial legislatures. In front 
of the council-house was temple block, on the south-west corner of which 
stood the tabernacle, built in 1851-2, on the ground now occupied by the 
assembly hall, with accommodations for twenty-five hundred persons, and 
consecrated on April 6th of the latter year. During its construction, the 
saints in every part of the world were urged to self-denial, and it was 
voted to dispense with the use of tea, coffee, snuff, and tobacco, the sums 
thus saved to be also used for the building of the temple, which was to 
stand on the same block. The latter was to be built of stone quarried in 
the mountains, and a railroad from temple block to the quarry was char- 
tered for the conveyance of building material. 

Within less than two years after the founding of Salt Lake city, the 


* Says William Hall, ‘‘ When I came to Illinois, I gave, as was required, one-tenth of the 
amount of my whole estate to be appropriated to the building of the temple. After this, annually, 
I gave one-tenth of the products of my farm ; even the chickens, cabbages, and other vegetables 
in kind were turned over, with a like share of the grain.”—A/ormonism exposed. Mrs. Stenhouse 
during her first winter in Salt Lake city made bonnets for Brigham Young’s wives, for which a 
bill of $250 was presented to Young, when the latter gave orders that the amount should be 
credited to the Stenhouses for tithing. —Fxglishwoman in Utah. There are two colonies of Mor- 
mons in Arizona that are free from territorial and county taxes. They are so isolated that the cost 
of collecting amounts to more than the taxes. They do not escape tithes, however.—Z/kho (Nev.) 
Daily Independent, Jan, 28, 1882. 
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population there had become larger than could be supported in comfort 
on the city lots and the lands in their vicinity, and it had been found 
necessary to form new settlements toward the north and south, the latter 
part of the territory being preferred, as water, pasture, and land fit for till- 
age were more abundant. Instead of merely adding suburb to suburb, 


TITHING HOUSES. SALT LAKE CITY. PROPLE BRINGING TITHES, 1889. 


[From a recent photograph by Miss Catharine Weed Barnes.| 


all clustering around the parent centre, as might have been done by other 
communities, the church dignitaries, while yet Salt Lake city was but a 
village, ordered parties of the brethren, some of them still barely rested 
from their toilsome journey across the plains, to start afresh for remote 
and unprotected portions of a then unknown country. As new locations 
were needed, exploring parties were sent forth, and when a site was 
selected, a small company, usually of volunteers, was placed in charge of 
an elder, and ordered to make ready the proposed settlement. Care was 
taken that the various crafts should be represented in due proportion, and 
that the expedition should be well supplied with provisions, implements, 
and live stock. 

When, for instance, at the close of 1850, it had been resolved to form 
a settlement in the neighborhood of Little Salt Lake, a notice appeared 
in the Deseret News of November 16, giving the names of those who had 
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joined the party, and calling for a hundred additional volunteers. They 
must take with them thirty thousand pounds of breadstuffs, five hundred 
bushels of seed wheat, thirty-four ploughs, fifty horses, fifty beef cattle, 
fifty cows, and twenty-five pairs of holster pistols ; each man must be sup- 
plied with an axe, spade, shovel, and hoe, a gun and two hundred rounds 
of ammunition. Among them there should be five carpenters and joiners, 
a millwright, a surveyor, and two blacksmiths, shoemakers and masons. 
Thus equipped and selected, the settlers, with their marvelous energy and 
thrift, made more progress and suffered less privation in reclaiming the 
waste lands of their wilderness than did the Spaniards in the garden spots 
of Mexico and Central America, or the English in the most favored re- 
gions near the Atlantic seaboard. 

During these first years, while yet engaged in building houses, fencing 
lands, planting crops, and tending herds, the Mormons provided liberally 
for the cause of education. In the third general epistle of the twelve, 
dated the 12th of April, 1850, it is stated that an appropriation of five 
thousand dollars per annum, for a period of twenty years, had been made 
for a state university in Salt Lake city, branches to be established else- 
where throughout the territory as they were needed. In the curricu- 
lum, the Keltic and Teutonic languages were to rank side by side with 
the Romanic and all living languages spoken by men who were to be 
included. Astronomy, geology, chemistry, agriculture, engineering, and 
other branches of science were to be studied ; for having sought first the 
kingdom of heaven, the saints were now assured that knowledge and all 
other things should be added unto them. The world of science was to be 
revolutionized ; the theories of gravitation, repulsion, and attraction over- 
thrown, the motion of atoms, whether single or in mass, being ascribed to 
the all-pervading presence of the Holy Spirit. The planetary systems 
were to be rearranged, their number and relations modified, for in the 
book of Abraham it was revealed that in the centre of the universe was 
the great orb Kolob, the greatest of all the stars seen by that patriarch, 
revolving on its axis once in a thousand years, and around which all other 
suns and planets revolved in endless cycles. 

In 1850, by vote of congress, $20,000 were appropriated for the build- 
ing of a state-house, and the sum of $5,000 was appropriated for the 
foundation of a library in Salt Lake city. The delegate from Utah was 
authorized to make a selection of books, and several thousand volumes 
were forwarded from the East during this and the following year. Rooms 
were prepared in the council-house for their reception, and many period- 
icals, both Mormon and gentile, were added to the stock of reading matter. 


e 
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On the 15th of June, 1850, was published at Salt Lake city, under the 
editorship of Millard Richards, the first number of the Deseret News, a 
weekly paper, and the church organ of the saints. In this number, a copy 
of which I have before me, is a report of the conflagration which occurred 
in San Francisco on Christmas eve of 1849, and of Zachary Taylor’s mes- 
sage to the house of representatives relating to the admission of Cali- 
fornia as a state. 


Until the year 1849 the Mormons were entirely under the control 
of their ecclesiastical leaders, regarding the presidency not only as their 
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THE THREE WIFE HOUSE. SALT LAKE CITY. 
(From a recent photograph by Miss Catharine Weed Barnes.| 


spiritual head, but as the source of law in temporal matters. Disputes 
were settled by the bishops, or, as they were also termed, magistrates of 
wards, appointed by the presidency. The brotherhood discountenanced 
litigation, as before mentioned, but the population did not consist entirely 
of members of the church. There was already in their midst a small per- 
centage of gentile citizens, gathered, as we have seen, from nearly all the 
civilized nations of the earth. It was probable that, as the resources of 
the territory were developed, this number would increase in greater ratio, 
and it was not expected that they would always remain content without 
some form of civil government. Not infrequently litigation arose among 
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the gentiles, or between Mormon and gentile; and though strict justice 
may have been done by the bishops, it was difficult for the latter to believe 
that such was the case. When the loser appealed to the presidency, their 
judgment always confirmed the decision of the bishops, and hence was 
further ground for dissatisfaction. The saints regarded their courts as 
divinely commissioned and inspired tribunals; but not so the gentiles, by 
whom reports were freely circulated of what they termed the lawless 
oppression of the Mormons. Thus it became advisable to establish for 
the benefit of all some judicial authority that could not be questioned by 
any, whether members of the church or not, and this authority must be 
one that, being recognized by the government of the United States, would 
have the support of its laws and the shield of its protection. Further 
than this, if the Mormons neglected to establish such government, the 
incoming gentiles would do so ere long. 

Early in 1849, therefore, a convention was summoned of “the inhab- 
itants of that portion of Upper California lying east of the Sierra Nevada 
mountains,” and on the 7th of March assembled at Salt Lake city. A 
committee was appointed to draft a constitution, under which the people 
might govern themselves until congress should otherwise provide by law. 
A few days later the constitution was adopted, and a provisional govern- 
ment organized, under the name of the state of Deseret.* An immense 
tract of country was claimed, extending from latitude 33° to the border of 
Oregon, and from the Rocky mountains to the Sierra Nevada, together 
with a section of the territory now included in southern California, and 
the strip of coast lying between Lower California and 118° 30’ of west 
longitude. The seat of government was to be at Salt Lake city, and its 
powers were to be divided, as in other states, into three branches, the 
legislative, executive, and judiciary. The legislative authority was to be 
vested in a general assembly consisting of a senate and house of repre- 
sentatives, both to be elected by the people. The executive power was 


placed in the hands of a governor, elected as elsewhere for four years ; 


a lieutenant-governor, who was chosen for the same term, and became 
ex-officio president of the senate; a secretary of state; an auditor, and 
a treasurer, The judiciary was to consist of a supreme court, and such 
inferior courts as the general assembly might establish. A chief justice 
and two associate judges were to be elected by a joint vote of the senate 
and house of representatives. 


* The word ‘‘ Deseret” is taken from the book of Mormon, and means honey-bee. As it is 
written in the book of Ether of the people who came over the great water from the old world to 


the new: “ And they did also carry with them ‘deseret,’ which, by interpretation, is a honey bee "’ 
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All free white male residents of the state over the age of twenty-one 
were allowed a vote at the first election, and all between the ages of eigh- 
teen and forty-five, except those exempt by the laws of the United States 
and of the state of Deseret, were to be armed, equipped, and trained as a 
state militia, embodied a few weeks later in the Nauvoo legion, which 
was now reorganized and divided into two cohorts, each cohort containing 
four regiments, each regiment two battalions, and each battalion five com- 
panies, Daniel H. Wells being major-general, and Jedediah M. Grant and 
Horace S, Eldredge brigadier-generals. On the 12th of March a general 
election was held at the bowery in Salt Lake city, this being the first 
occasion on which the saints had met for such a purpose. For the suc- 
cessful ticket six hundred and twenty-four votes were polled, Brigham 
Young being chosen governor, Willard Richards secretary, Horace S. 
Eldredge marshal, Daniel H. Wells attorney-general, Albert Carrington 
assessor and collector, Newell K. Whitney treasurer, and Joseph L. Hey- 
wood supervisor of roads, As no session of the assembly had yet been 
held, the judiciary was also elected by the people, Heber C. Kimball being 
chosen chief justice, and John Taylor and Newell K. Whitney associate 
judges. The general assembly was first convened on the 2d of July, and 
on the 3d, Willard Snow, being appointed speaker of the house of repre- 
sentatives, administered the oath of affirmation to the executive officials. 

Thus did the brethren establish in the valley of the Great Salt Lake, 
the state of Deseret. It was certainly a novel and somewhat bold experi- 
ment on the part of the saints, mustering then little more than one-sixth 
of the number required for admission as a state, thus to constitute them- 
selves a sovereign and independent people, with a vast extent of territory, 
and calmly await the action of congress in the matter. It will be remem- 
bered that they themselves had lent their aid, in howsoever slight degree, 
in wresting a portion of this territory from Mexico, and they did not claim 
more than they believed they could in time subdue and occupy. Already 
they felt assured that proselytes would gather by myriads under the 
banner of the prophet. Nor was their assurance unfounded ; for not less 
than fifteen thousand arrived in the valley before the close of 1852, and 
were content to remain there, believing that they had found better pros- 
pects than were to be had even in the gold fields of California, which lay 
but a few weeks’ journey beyond, 

The Mormons did not, however, hope to remain an independent repub- 
lic, nor did they probably wish to do so. Well they knew that the tide of 
westward-bound emigration, soon to be increased by the establishing of a 
stage line and possibly by the building of a railroad, which, as we shall see 
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later, was already projected, would sorely disturb the peace of their moun- 
tain home unless their claims were recognized by the United States. On 
the 30th of April a memorial had already been signed by more than two 
thousand persons, asking for a “ territorial government of the most liberal 
construction authorized by our excellent federal Constitution, with the 
least possible delay.” On the 5th of July Almon W. Babbitt was elected 
delegate to congress in a joint session of the senate and representatives, 
and on the 6th a memorial was adopted by the representatives, in which 
the senate concurred three days later, asking for admission as a state. 

The latter memorial is a somewhat remarkable document, and serves 
to show the slight esteem in which the Mormons held the legislature of 
the United States, and the unbounded confidence which they placed in 
themselves. Congress is reminded that it has failed to provide a civil 
government for any portion of the territory ceded by the republic of Mex- 
ico; that the revolver and bowie-knife have so far been the law of the 
land; and that since the gold discovery many thousands have emigrated 
to California, all well supplied with the implements and munitions of war. 
Fears are expressed that, through the failure to provide civil jurisdic- 
tion, political aspirants may subject the government to great loss of blood 
and treasure in extending its authority over this portion of the national 
domain. The memorial declares that, for their own security, and for the 
preservation of the rights of the United States, the people of the state of 
Deseret have organized a provisional government, under which the civil 
policy of the nation is duly maintained ; also that there is now a sufficient 
number of individuals to support a state government, and that they have 
erected at their own expense a hall of legislature which will bear compar- 
ison with those in older states. “ Your memorialists therefore ask your 
honorable body to favorably consider their interests; and if consistent 
with the constitution and usages of the federal government, that the con- 
stitution accompanying this memorial be ratified, and that the state of 
Deseret be admitted into the Union on an equal footing with other states, 
or to such other form of civil government as your wisdom and magnanim- 
ity may award to the people of Deseret; and upon the adoption of any 
form of government here, that these delegates be received, and their inter- 
ests properly represented in the congress of the United States.” 

The remarks made in this memorial on the danger of failing to provide 
a civi! government at a time when California was occupied by thousands 
of armed and resolute men, seem the more pertinent when it is remem- 
bered that between 1846 and 1849 occurred the great struggle in congress 
on the question of slavery or no slavery in the ceded territory. When 
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congress adjourned on the 4th of March, 1849, all that had been done 
toward establishing some form of government for the immense domain 
acquired by the treaty with Mexico was to extend over it the revenue of 
the laws and to make San Francisco a port of entry. Thus “ Upper Cali- 
fornia,” as the entire region was still termed, had at this time the same 
political status as was held by Alaska between 1867 and 1884, at which 
latter date the national legislature placed that territory within the pale of 
the law. It is worthy of note also that in September, 1849, the people 
of California, incensed by the dilatory action of congress, followed the 
example of the Mormons by framing a constitution of their own. 


HOME OF BRIGHAM YOUNG. SALT LAKE CITY. 
[From a recent photograph by Miss Catharine Weed Barnes.} 


On his arrival in Washington Babbitt met with a somewhat cool recep- 
tion. That the Mormons, not deigning to pass through the years of their 
political minority, should now ask admission as a state, and meanwhile 
constitute themselves a free and independent community, an imperium in 
imperio, issuing full-fledged, as did Minerva from the cranium of Jove, 
into the society of republics, was a proceeding that of course failed to 
meet with the approval of congress. The memorial, accompanied by the 
constitution of the state of Deseret, was presented to the senate on the 


27th of December, 1849, by Stephen A. Douglas, who moved that it be 
Vor. XXII.—No. 5.-—26 
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referred to the committee on territories, and about one month later it was 
so referred. On the 28th of January, 1850, it was ordered by the house 
of representatives that a memorial presented by the delegate, praying to 
be admitted to a seat in that body, be referred to the committee on elec- 
tions. The committee unanimously recommended the adoption of the 
resolution: “ That it is inexpedient to admit Almon W. Babbitt, Esq., 
to a seat in this body, as a delegate to the alleged state of Deseret.” 

In a committee of the whole the report of the committee on elections 
was read, and among the reasons given against the admission of Babbitt 
the following is most cogent: “ The memorialist comes as the representa- 
tive of a state; but of a state not in the Union, and therefore not enti- 
tled to a representation here ; the admission of Mr. Babbitt would be a 
quasi recognition of the legal existence of the state of Deseret; and no 
act should be done by this house which, even by implication, may give 
force and vitality to a political organization extra-constitutional and inde- 
pendent of the laws of the United States.” After considerable debate the 
report was adopted by a vote of one hundred and eight to seventy-seven, 
and the state of Deseret thus failed to receive recognition from Congress. 

Some action must be taken in the matter, however, for while yet the 
struggle on slavery was at its fiercest, the inhabitants of the territory 
ceded by Mexico had formed themselves into two separate states, each 
with its own constitution, the people of California having declared against 
slavery, and the people of Deseret having taken the reins into their own 
hands. Finally, on the 7th of September, 1850, on which day the celebrated 
compromise measures became law and were supposed to have settled for- 
ever the slavery question, a bill passed the senate for the admission of 
California as a state, without slavery, while the self-constituted state of 
Deseret, shorn somewhat of its proportions, was reduced to the condition 
of New Mexico, under the name of the Territory of Utah. 


hehe WV paneroft— 
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“© for a Booke and a shadie nooke, 
Eyther in-a-doore or out, 
With the greene leaves whisp'ring overhede, 
Or the Streete cryes all about, 
Where I may Reade all at my ease, 
Both of the Newe and Olde, 
For a jollie goode Booke, whereon to looke, 
Is better to me than Golde.” 
—Old English Song. 


It is safe to presume that even among book lovers there are not many 
who would fully indorse the sentiment of the above quotation if applied 
to books of so distinctive a character as those of a masonic library. There 
is no science, art, or order, nevertheless, without its own especial devotees, 
and the glowing lines from the old song do in reality but feebly express 
the fond regard for “ masonry and its kindred sciences” of those to whom 
the country is chiefly indebted for this truly unique institution—the only 
one of its kind in either the old world or the new. 

It is a singular fact that this library is little known outside the immedi- 
ate membership of the Grand Lodge of Iowa, whose property it is, and it 
has never received that recognition from scholars, either within or with- 
out the general ranks of masonry, to which as a treasure-house of rarest 
historic information it would seem justly entitled. This may in a meas- 
ure be owing to its being an institution of comparatively recent growth, 
during one period of which it was retarded by the distracting influences 
of a disastrous civil war, although probably more largely due to the fact 
that from the first moment of organization the Grand Lodge was com- 
posed of “ men of affairs,” business men, professional men, statesmen, and 
others, whose hands and brains had been so occupied with the double 
task of building up their own fortunes, while shaping the destinies of the 
young state with which these fortunes were identified, that matters per- 
taining especially to the lodge were largely left to the management of their 
Grand Secretary. Mr. T. S. Parvin has served the lodge in this capacity, 
with the exception of one brief period of twelve months, during the 
entire forty-five years of its existence. With this officer a high order of 
scholarly tastes and devotion to masonic interests were alike inborn and 
inseparable. His associate members appreciated these qualities; thus 
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library matters were completely left to his discre- tion. Morethana 
quarter of a century elapsed before the peculiar features of his work 
became much known and talked about. Except- Y ing Mount Holy- 
oke seminary, founded by Miss Lyon, itisdoubtful 4 if there is another 
institution in America whose history is so intri- J cately interwoven 
with the life-history of a single individual as is \ that of this ma- 
sonic library at Cedar Rapids, Iowa. As cause \ and sequence the 
two are inseparable ; to understand the one , , \ . is to know the 
other, and thus a brief account 1 ® of the influ- 
ences surrounding the early years ff 
ous founder will be of in- : tenets l (acy am terest. 
Theodore S. Parvin was ——_— “i born in Cum- 
berland County, New | 
Jersey, in 1817, where 
he lived until 
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nearly twelve years of age, when his parents moved to Cincinnati, Ohio. 
After a course in the high school the lad matriculated in the law depart- 
ment of Cincinnati college, then under the presidency of Dr. McGuffey, 
the noted author of the Eclectic series of school-books, and was graduated 
therefrom in 1837 when but twenty years of age. In the meantime he 
had pursued a course of private study under the tutelage of Judge Wright 
of the supreme court and Judge Walker of the superior court. One year 
later he was admitted to the bar of the supreme court. 

A slight but permanent lameness, the result of an accident in early 
boyhood, enforced a sedentary habit, and was one impelling cause of his 
rapid progress in scholastic work; but that which most contributed to the 
final life purpose, toward which all this was but a step in preparation, 
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seems to have been a matter of inheritance. Endowed with an unusually 
vivid imagination, among the earliest and deepest impressions of child- 
hood was a mingled feeling of awe and wonder concerning the mysteries 
of that strange lodge-room to which his father so frequently and, to all 
appearances, so solemnly repaired. _What was the object? What was 
done in that ever locked and silent room? Were the secrets of earth or 
of heaven? A subsequent visit to this room in company with his father 
served only to strengthen his interest ; for, either from something that was 
then said or from what was there seen or perhaps still more imagined, 
certain it is the lad left that apartment with the firm determination to 
make the study and practice of masonry a part of his coming life-work, 
and in steady pursuance of this end, on the day he became twenty-one 
years of age—the earliest moment possible according to the rules of the 
order—he presented himself as a candidate and was admitted to the 
“ Nova Cesarea Harmony” Lodge of Cincinnati, the third masonic lodge 
organized west of the Alleghany mountains. 

Soon after this event, as well as soon after his admission to the bar, 
the young man was present at a farewell banquet given by the city of Cin- 
cinnati to Governor Lucas’ in honor of his appointment as first territorial 
governor of Iowa, and attracting the governor’s favorable attention he 
was invited to accompany him to his new field of labor in the capacity 
of private secretary. The offer was accepted, and soon thereafter the 
whilom young law student found himself established at the gubernatorial 
headquarters in Burlington, Iowa. 

At that time there was not a single masonic lodge in the territory, nor 
for two years later; then, November 12, 1840, Mr. Parvin helped to organ- 
ize Des Moines Lodge No. 1 of Burlington, the worthy progenitor of the 
many prosperous masonic lodges to be found in the state to-day. Thus 
early did Mr. Parvin become identified with the fortunes of the state, 
and thus did the inclinations of boyhood assume definite form by means 
of active identification with the organization whose principles, as exem- 
plified in the high character of its membership, have been among those 
effective agencies which have tended to bring lowa to its present honor- 
able place among the states of the Union. 

At the time of Governor Lucas’ appointment the territory was very 
sparsely settled, the bulk of population being confined to a narrow strip 
along the eastern boundary, where, as late as January 8, 1844, there were 
really less than one hundred masons and but four subordinate lodges. As 
one report says, “the prospects for great literary activity were not flatter- 
ing,” and had it not happened that Mr. Parvin was appointed Grand Sec- 
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retary when the officers of this important lodge were first chosen, it is 
probable there would have been no story of a Grand Lodge library to tell 
to-day. He had already distinguished himself as a “ reading mason,” and 
already was the project of a future monster library beginning to find lodg- 
ment within his mind, and to assume the form of an individual purpose. 
Among the first recorded acts of the Grand Lodge of Iowa was the 
appointment of a library committee, whose report at the first annual 
meeting in 1845 reads as follows: ‘‘ We believe that a commencement 
should be made, and additions from time to time as the Grand Lodge may 
be able, so that in time we may have a collection of masonic information 
that may be an honor to us.”” The immediate result of this was an appro- 
priation of five dollars, “ to be expended under the direction of the Grand 
Secretary for receiving such information as he may see proper.” 

Thus was begun what was claimed to be the first Grand Lodge library 
in existence, and is now the largest and most complete collection of 
masonic works in the world. An amusing story is told of the means by 
which the first book was obtained. Calling one day upon a young lady 
friend in the winter of 1842-43, Mr. Parvin found on the centre-table a 
copy of Cole’s Fhiman Rezon, and becoming absorbed in the volume he 
forgot his surroundings, until the lady suggested that if the book was so 
much more interesting than herself he had better take it. How peace was 
made with the offended lady is not told, but he took the book, and this 
initial volume may still be seen upon the shelves. 

Five dollars would seem but slight foundation upon which to base 
hopes of a great superstructure, but Mr. Parvin’s zeal in this especial work 
knew no bounds, and with the small sum he set about the desired collec- 
tion, and so early as 1849, four years from date of first appropriation, books 
enough had been gathered to justify the publication of a small four-page 
catalogue. Thenceforward the work went steadily on until the year 1882, 
when the annual report showed a library worth fully $12,000, but which, 
through the indefatigable exertions of its collector, had been procured at 
an expense to the Grand Lodge of not more than $2,500. 

It is only by knowing how multifarious were Mr. Parvin’s other duties 
while engaged in making this collection that one is able to appreciate the 
magnitude of the achievement indicated by these figures. For at no time 
in its history up to that date, 1882, had he given his exclusive attention 
to this work. Like all the other members of the Grand Lodge he was a 
man of affairs, with a family to support, and business interests to both 
enhance and protect. From the place of governor's secretary he was 
successively promoted by election to the clerkship of the United States 
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district court of Iowa, and registrar of the state land office, which he 
finally resigned to enter upon a ten years’ term as professor of natural 
history in the lowa state university—of which institution, as a member 
of its first board of trustees, he was also one of the founders. While 
there, in addition to the duties of his chair, Professor Parvin acted as 
curator and librarian for the institution, besides laying the foundations of 
Iowa’s now fine state library by taking it in charge for one year and pur- 
chasing for it its first five thousand volumes. 

It would seem that so many conflicting personal interests would have 


THEODORE S. PARVIN, GRAND SECRETARY, 
[Engraved from a photograph. 


been more than sufficient to daunt his courage for outside undertakings. 
These, however, were by no means the greatest difficulties with which the 
library project had to contend, which were found in the unfavorable lit- 
erary conditions under which the work was begun and for a long time 
carried on, as shown by the following statement from Mr. Parvin: “ Fifty 
years ago a large part of the literature of ‘masonry and its kindred 
sciences,’ outside the ritual, attainable to readers of English only, was, with 
comparatively few exceptions, and those mainly pamphlets, contained in 
Webb’s Monitor, Cross’s Chart, and a few books of similar character. 
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Among the newer settlements of the west then, and for many years after, 
even these few were scarcely attainable; and reading masons, like ‘ book 
farmers,’ were regarded with little favor if not with actual suspicion by 
their brethren more fortunate, because desiring no knowledge beyond an 
ill-digested and contradictory ritual and a few traditional stories, improb- 
able and childish, although rendered sacred by being often repeated.” 
How far the efforts of this one man were directly instrumental in bring- 
ing about the now existing very different state of things, it would be diffi- 
cult even to conjecture; but certain it is that, soon after this library pro- 
ject had assumed definite shape, masons in this country began to awaken 
to the fact that if their order was to meet and satisfy the ever-increasing 
intelligence of an enlightened age, it must place itself in a position to 
answer inquiry and show aims worthy of respect. So to this end investi- 
gation began, ancient records were searched, and translations made, until 
with the old, and the much that was new which soon began to be written 
and scattered broadcast, it was not many years before masonry had won 
for itself a very respectable place in the great modern republic of letters. 
In 1882 this library had already assumed really formidable propor- 
tions, but before the expiration of that year it was destined to become 
nearly doubled in size and value by the addition of the private library of 
Mr. R. F. Bower of Keokuk, Iowa, which, besides an extensive miscella- 
neous assortment of books on subjects allied to masonry, embraced the 
largest collection of purely masonic works ever belonging to one individual, 
its cost having aggregated fully twelve thousand dollars, to say nothing 
of the time and labor expended in its collecting. The Grand Lodge 
obtained this fine library at the very low price of four thousand dollars. 
Now indeed had they that * collection of information which should be 
an honor to them,” as had been foreshadowed in that long ago first report. 
With books worth twenty-five thousand dollars on hand, the question of 
some safe and suitable place for them became a matter of immediate 
import. For years previous the librarian had felt this to be a matter of 
vital concern, but his solicitude had not been shared by the members 
of the lodge in general. The necessity was too apparent to be longer 
ignored, and in less than two years from the time the lodge took the matter 
earnestly in hand, May 17, 1884, it became Mr. Parvin’s happy privilege 
to assist in the imposing ceremonies of laying the corner-stone of what is 
now the completed structure of one of the most beautiful and most per- 
fectly appointed library buildings within the borders of the United States. 
It is a fire-proof building, constructed of brick, stone, and iron, at a cost 
of thirty-two thousand dollars; the ground upon which it stands, with ten 
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thousand dollars in cash, having been donated by the public-spirited 
masons of Cedar Rapids, lowa, which generous gift determined its loca- 
tion. Thus that which while in embryo came to be facetiously known 
as “ Parvin’s hobby,” now stands proudly before the world a grand accom- 
plished fact—a worthy monument to a life of worthy endeavor. 

Since the erection of this building Mr. Parvin has devoted his whole 
time and attention to the care and arrangement of the library, and it is 
probable that within these walls he will complete his life-work. Could 
anything be more fitting or more beautiful?—the dream of youth, the 
hope of maturer years, becoming the perfected ideal of a well-rounded life. 

It is unnecessary in this connection to attempt a complete survey of 
the literary fields from which the treasures to be found upon the shelves 
of this building have been gleaned, and only the general character will be 
indicated. First in importance stand the works on masonic history and 
jurisprudence, in the study of which the previously uninstructed reader is 
liable to meet with something of a surprise in finding that masonic history 
is so interwoven with the history of the world as a part of its religions, 
arts, customs, and social institutions, that to well understand the one is to 
know much also of all the rest. Works therefore on all these related sub- 
jects are to be found in great abundance. In works on mythology and 
tradition this library is especially rich. Among these, wherein they touch 
upon the beginnings of the present Christian civilization, one learns why 
masonry is both exoteric and esoteric—a part free to the whole world and 
a part known only to the initiated. 

In the library report for 1885 there is an account of how all this came 
about, how mystery became a corporate part of the system, and why purely 
“speculative ” masonry—in contra-distinction to ‘ operative” which only 
could make an extensive masonic literature possible—is of so recent date 
that its oldest publication is said to be not more than two centuries. After 
showing what were the religious conditions of the world at the time 
Christianity was first finding for itself a foothold, this report says: “ You 
will also recognize the importance and the need for a pure religion, like 
the Christian, to protect itself against misconception of its rites and sym- 
bols, and misunderstanding of its doctrines, which severally must present 
many features in common. There was a graded worship, so to speak, to 
meet this necessity, and as persecutions, bitter, cruel, and fierce, arose to 
destroy the infant church, it became necessary to guard against acts of 
treachery. The word ‘traitor’ had its origin in this very connection. 
The heathen power soon became conscious of the fact that, to stamp out 
this religion of the Christ, it must obtain and destroy its sacred writings. 
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Consequently life was offered to such as would give up the writings which 
might be in their individual possession, and those doing so were called 
‘traditores '"—z. ¢., traitors. They were held in such disfavor by the faith- 
ful, that although they might repent—as some did in bitter humiliation 
and sorrow—still that one act was held to disqualify for any place of 
honor or trust ever afterward. Amidst such trying circumstances, the 
church became a secret society. The creed was not only a symbol of 
faith but a pass with which to obtain access to the worship. The heralds 
of the cross did not hesitate to preach the gospel publicly, even at the 
ever constant risk of martyrdom. It was not the good news of God which 
was to be held in secret, but those mysteries of redemption which must be 
forever dissociated from their debased imitations in the false religions. 
The central act of worship was a mystery which none might witness ex- 
cept the initiated who had passed through a careful course of instruction, 
and won the distinction not only of illuminati but also the title of the 
faithful. So, beside the symbol of faith professed at baptism, the faithful 
had their token, called ¢essera—a cubical piece of wood, ivory, or other 
material on which were engraved the Greek initial letters for the names 
of the ever blessed Trinity, and it is said that these ¢esser@ were found in 
use as late as the eleventh century, as we now use written certificates for 
communicants. Mark well, then, brethren, the necessity for an act of 
secrecy, and for sign and token, even in the development of the Christian 
religion. To this day a custom is still prevalent which bears witness to 
the truthfulness of this position, viz., the departure from the church of all 
except those who are about to communicate—the Lord’s Supper being 
still considered the highest act of worship and a mystery of our holy 
religion, . . . It is universally admitted that for centuries learning was 
confined almost wholly to the clergy of the Christian church. They were 
the patrons of the arts and sciences. From the time of Charlemagne in the 
eighth century, to the middle of the twelfth, it is asserted by Mackey that 
all knowledge and practice of architecture, painting, and sculpture were 
confined to the monks. Not only the principles but the practice of the 
art of building were secrets scrupulously maintained within the walls of 
cloisters and utterly unknown by laymen. St. Boniface, who is called the 
apostle of Germany, organized his workingmen into classes—operarii, 
craftsmen; magistri, opermen or masters of the works; and coementarii, 
or stone-masons. This latter name affords one of the clues to the con- 
nection of our order of freemasons with Ancient Craft masonry, for there 
were established Roman colleges of stone-masons in all Roman colonies 
and provinces, to further building and promote civilization, These came 
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under the influence of the church in due time. Then came aclass of men 
superior to these, from their learning, refinement, and piety, who built the 
sacred edifices. But the work outgrew their power to cope with it as in 
the time of St. Boniface. The laymen became a necessity. Gradually the 
laity became possessors of the secrets of the religious orders and the prin- 
ciples of architecture, and organized lay fraternities. The work gradually 
and inevitably passed into the hands of these lay organizations, including 
architects, builders, and laborers. They had, however, the protection and 
patronage of both the church and the state. They wielded great influence, 
and secured large privileges as a consequence.” 

Such was the original character and purpose of the fraternity of 
freemasons. Their first written constitution of which there is authentic 
record was framed in England in the year 926; but the first large gather- 
ing of the fraternity was not until 1275, nearly three and one-half centuries 
later, when Erwin Van Steinbach, architect of Strasburg cathedral, called 
together master builders from Germany, England, and Italy, and organized 
the great body of operative freemasons, which continued to wield great 
influence until the year 1703, when by a change brought about by statute 
in England the society became purely speculative—a change which had 
become necessary by the change in all social conditions. 

It would be impossible to make altogether clear to the general reader 
the differences between the earlier and later organizations, but the simple 
tools of the original craft stand in both the later and higher organization 
as symbols of its great and beneficent principles. In the department of 
jurisprudence in this library, the most valuable book is a copy of Anderson's 
Constitutions, a London publication in the year 1723. All true masons 
hold this book as beyond price in being for them the “end of the law,” 
its “ charges of a freemason ” being the fundamental principles, universal 
and unchangeable, upon which all valid laws of the order must be based, 
so that an appeal to its pages becomes the absolute end of all controversy. 

Somewhat over twenty years ago one enthusiastic lover of old and rare 
works wrote as follows: ‘“ What a history this book has had! Printed 
one hundred and forty-two years ago, where has it been during all these 
generations? George Washington was not born until nine years after it 
was printed. This great nation was then but a few scattered colonies along 
the Atlantic coast—the mere germ of the mighty empire it is to-day. At 
that time there was not a lodge of freemasons on the American continent, 
and but very few in Europe. New York, Boston, Philadelphia and Balti- 
more were but little more than large villages, while the locations of Cin- 
cinnati, St. Louis, and Chicago were unknown to civilized man. London 
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had hardly yet recovered from the great fire; the monument was yet new; 
St. Paul had been completed only three years before; and Sir Christopher 
Wren, the world-renowned architect, and grand master, had but recently 
passed away.” To this graphic sketch might now be appended the 
equally striking events of the period since it was written. 

The lover of rare old books would find much more of equal interest in 
this department ; but in this connection, two other volumes only, supposed 
to be the only copies of the original editions now in existence, need be 
mentioned. The quaint title-page of one is as follows: 

A 
Serious and Impartial 
INQUIRY 
Into the cause of the present Decay of 
FREEMASONRY 
in the 
KINGDOM OF IRELAND, 
Humbly Addressed to all the Brethren Accepted of before and since 
the Constitutions, 
to which are added 
Such Instructive Remarks as may be found useful to Revive the Honour of the Ancient 
Craft. 

As likewise, by way of Appendix, will be inserted the Old and New Regulations of the 
London Constitution, by the consent and approbation of the GRAND LODGE of 
Ireland, and dedicated by the Right Worshipful and Right Honorable, the 
Lord Viscount ALLEN, Grand Master of this Kingdom. 

The whole adorned with a curious copper-plate [unfortunately missing] suitable to 
the order and design. 

By Fifield Dassigny, M.D., author of the Impartial Answers to the Enemies of Free- 
masons. 

DUBLIN : 
Printed by Edward Bate, in George’s Lane, near Dame street. 
MDCCXLIV. 


Masons will be interested in the following reference to this book which 
we quote from the librarian’s report for 1884: “This work contains the 
earliest known reference to Royal Arch Masonry, and we quote the pas- 
sage: ‘How comes it to pass (he inquires on page 32) that some have been 
led away with ridiculous zwnovations, an example of which I shall prove 
by a certain propagator of a false system some few years ago in this city 
[Dublin], who imposed upon several very worthy men under pretense of 
being MASTER OF THE ROYAL ARCH, which he asserted he had brought 
with him from the city of York, and that the beauties of the craft did prin- 
cipally consist in the knowledge of this valuable piece of masonry.’ 
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The z¢alics and small CAPITALS are ours[ Mr. Parvin’s]. It is curious 
to read how the learned brother goes on to denounce the ‘scheme’ and 
the ‘fallacious art’ which he plainly proves to be ‘a false doctrine,’ for 
which the scheming innovator was ‘ excluded from all benefits of the craft.’ 
. . . .« The stone which the builders rejected,’ etc.” 

The other volume is entitled— 

THE 
OLD CONSTITUTIONS 
belonging to the 
ANCIENT AND HONOURABLE SOCIETY 


of 
FREE AND ACCEPTED MASONS. 


Taken from a Manuscript wrote about five hundred years since. 


LONDON : 
Printed and sold by J. Roberts, in 
Warwick-Lane, MDCCXXII. 
(Price, six-pence.) 
12mMo, pp. 24. 

Among the many donors of valuable gifts to this library, Mr. S. F. 
Matthews of St. John, New Brunswick, has been the most conspicuously 
generous, his contributions to the book department alone having already 
been sufficient to warrant the setting apart of one of the ten large book- 
cases in the building for the exclusive use of the “ Matthews Collection,” 
while more space is promised for the near future. Some of the books in 
this latter collection are over three hundred years old. Among those of 
later production which would prove most interesting to the general reader 
is an Jconographic Dictionary in six volumes, and an illustrated French 
work in five large quarto volumes entitled : 

Hiistoire des Religions et des Maurs de tous les Peuples du Monde, etc. By B. 
Picart. Paris, 1816. 

Also: 

The Ceremonies and Religious Customs of the Greeks and Protestants. London, 
1736. In six large folio volumes. 

These last-mentioned works are to be found in the basement of the 
building, in what is termed the “ Government Room,” which is chiefly 
devoted to the use of books coming from the large public libraries, state 
societies, Smithsonian institute, and other national departments and or- 
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ganizations upon whose several exchange lists this library is numbered. 
Adjoining this room is one in which Mr. Parvin has stored a fine private 
collection of Iowa historical works, to obtain an unbroken series of which 
he has labored unceasingly since his first coming to the state, over fifty 
years ago. This series includes a// the publications issued by state author- 
ity, and very many others by societies and individuals. This collection is 
large, rare, and valuable, and has been much sought after by those in 
charge of the libraries of our state, the state historical society, and state 
university, as well as some of the leading colleges, etc. 

For one small octavo volume therein—one of the earliest published 
territorial reports—the state of Michigan recently offered the sum of $50. 
It is needless to say the offer was not accepted. In the large, well-lighted 
attic which forms the fourth story of the building is found the librarian’s 
“workshop,” where all the unbound volumes of proceedings, pamphlets, 
periodicals, etc., which from all quarters of the globe are constantly pour- 
ing into his hands, are assorted and arranged for the binder. 

It is probable that this is Mr. Parvin’s most laborious as well as most 
important work for the library. To know what to reject and what to pre- 
serve from out such a constant and varied stream of masonic literature in 
order that the rapidly filling shelves may not become encumbered with 
a mass of sometime useless matter, cannot fail to be difficult. By means 
of his long apprenticeship to masonic interests, Mr. Parvin has become 
thoroughly conversant with the needs of the young and struggling lodges 
which are constantly springing into existence throughout the newer com- 
munities, and it was to meet one of the most pressing necessities of these 
that, when the Bower collection with its large number of volumes dupli- 
cating those in the library came, he hit upon the plan of a circulating 
library, which has proven not only of great benefit to such lodges, but 
to authors and students as well—who for purposes of consultation and 
reference have been unable to visit the library in person. 

One item in a recent report mentions the presentation of a full set of 
ten bound volumes of Grand Lodge Proceedings to the Grand Lodge 
of Colored Masons of Liberia; and similar sets to the British Museum, 
the congressional library, and the public library of the city of Toronto, 
Canada, which shows how the influence of this library is otherwise 
extending. 

To an outsider not the least interesting feature of this library is its 
seventy-five Masonic periodicals, thirty-three of which are published in this 
country and forty-two in foreign countries. One comes from far-off New 
Zealand, one from Australia, and others from Germany, Hungary, Spain, 
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France, Great Britain, Cuba, South America, and Mexico, being among 
contemporaneous lodges what similar publications are among the churches 
—safeguards against the encroachments of error and schism, while aiding 
to cement the bonds of fraternal union. 

Since masonry assumed its speculative form, it has become more or 
less interwoven with all general matters. Political systems, scholastic and 
religious culture, all its various environments, have affected it as it has 
them, until, as in tracing to their fountain-head the national peculiarities 
of victorious peoples, one has to familiarize himself also with the history 
of those they have subjugated; so in studying masonry must he make 
long excursions into those cognate but outlying fields. With this in view 
the librarian has enriched the collection with books of travel, of history, 
of poetry, and even of fiction, while in those “ quaint and curious volumes 
of forgotten lore,” treating of the worship of the powers of nature, of the 
occult sciences, and of those thousands of ‘‘ uncanny subjects on which 
few well-regulated minds desire to dwell,” the shelves contain many rare 
and valuable selections. 

Among the curios of this miscellaneous department it is amusing to 
find a number of almanacs, ranging in date from 1682 to 1693, filled as are 
those of the present time with antique jokes and advertisements of patent 
medicines. A decidedly unique collection of books is that of all the an¢z 
masonic literature of any repute ever published, and one who desired to 
overthrow the institution could not do better than to come here for his 
arguments, In the year 1885 it was decided to add an archeological 
department, which at once made for itself friends, and has been steadily 
in receipt of donations until it has already become one of the most inter- 
esting if not the most valuable features of the library. A distinguished 
object in this department is a magnificent collection of spar from the lead 
mines of Dubuque. 

Independent of its worth to the order of masons everywhere, this 
institution will stand in all the future as a noble monument to simple per- 
sonal endeavor the parallel of which the world will seldom witness. And of 
the one to whom its achievement has been one long labor of love, when his 
efforts shall have come to an end what more or better can be said than: 


“He did his work, in his small sphere 
That God had given him, and labored wed/"? 
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THE STONE IMAGES OF SAN AUGUSTIN 


Near the little village of San Augustin, in Tolima, a department of the 
republic of Colombia, are found the remains of an ancient people, which 
in durability and interest must be classed among the most remarkable 
aboriginal relics upon the continent. This region was inhabited by the 
Andaquies, whose nascent civilization was stifled in its very cradle by the 
Spanish conquest. According to Codazzi,* the religious idea had germi- 
nated powerfully among them and produced sculptures in which they 
endeavored to materialize or express their conception of Divinity. As, 
unlike the neighboring tribes, they did not possess gold in abundance 
from which to manufacture small images, they cut their idols, almost of 
heroic size, from the solid rock. Neither did they understand the art by 
which to remove their gods from the eyes of the vulgar, enclosing them 
within sacred walls: so they hid them in the dense forest of the tropics, 
and gave them for a temple an entire valley—isolated, mysterious, and 
almost impenetrable. 

Upon arriving at the bridge which spans the Magdalena river on the 
road from Timaria,a barrier of apparently inaccessible rocks is encoun- 
tered ; but once scaled by a tortuous and difficult path, the little valley of 
San Augustin is seen in all its picturesque beauty. It is traversed by the 
wooded stream of the same name, and partly inclosed by the Naranjo and 
Granadillo, which unite to form the impetuous Sombrerillo, that in its 
turn soon empties into the Magdalena. On each side of the valley there 
rises a line of gently sloping hills, upon whose diversified summits groups 
of trees blend harmoniously with the green turf, which seems to cover the 
earth perpetually at this altitude of six thousand feet and delicious tem- 
perature of seventy degrees Fahrenheit. These hills terminate in the ver- 
tical scarf of the Naranjo upon the east and that of the Magdalena upon 
the west; while southward the view is limited by obscure and deserted 
forests shelving the highest ridge, which is crowned by the bleak paramo 
of Las Papas, and crossed by the craggy path that connects the head- 
waters of the Magdalena with the canton of Almoguer. From its edge rises 
clearly the loftiest of the peaks of Catanga, which reaches an altitude of 

* In the preparation of this paper the writer acknowledges the free use of Colonel Codazzi’s 
valuable and interesting (Spanish) report of the operations of the Colombian Cosmographic Com- 


mission, the secretary of which, Sefior Paz, executed ‘upon the spot the wash-drawings from which 
the illustrations have been made. 
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more than fifteen thousand feet ; while not far away and distinguished by 
its peculiar configuration is the ccrvo of Pefiagrande, measuring twelve 
thousand feet in absolute height. Following with the eye this line of 
noble summits in a northerly direction, the five snowy Coconucos are dis- 
covered, distant only about thirty miles if the frozen crests of Mazamorras 
did not interpose ; but, as if in compensation, the cavon of the river Paez 
discloses, above the lowlands which contain the Plata, the majestic snow- 
clad Huila, with its three resplendent peaks more than three hundred feet 
higher than El Tolima. Such is the magnificent setting in which is 
inclosed the valley of San Augustin. 

The accompanying engravings faithfully represent the various images 
that are found lying in different parts of the valley. Codazzi has given 
them the ingenious and not unreasonable interpretation to which refer- 
ence is made in the description. This distinguished investigator believes 
that an examination proves conclusively that they were carved with a 
premeditated design and are essentially ideagraphic. There is nothing 
to indicate that they were the result of a simple attempt to reproduce the 
human figure, in its common form, according to the Andaquian type; on 
the contrary, there is observable a manifest intention to modify the fea- 
tures of the face in every idol, as if to characterize its vocation or office, 
thus forming, as it were, so many petrified thoughts or hieroglyphical 
studies. All these images, he says, differing among themselves, undoubt- 
edly express a religious system, with a possible application to social life. 
If otherwise, how can we explain these complete transformations of the 
human face which occasionally, as in the caryatides, the same or a different 
artist was able to copy with such perfection? This judgment, adds Codazzi, 
is confirmed by the topographical plan of the valley; and besides the 
characteristics which bespeak it to have been a grand temple, there are 
likewise indications that it was a place of mysterious initiation. It is not 
improbable, however, that these sculptors belonged to an older and more 
enlightened nation than the Andaquies, who appear to have left few other 
relics of their civilization; and it is a remarkable fact that the stone of 
which the figures are carved is not found in the immediate vicinity. 
Belalcazar, who passed near the valley in his march from Quito to Bogota, 
made no mention of it, and the discovery of the images is of comparatively 
recent date. As yet, a systematic investigation can scarcely be said to 
have taken place, and every year new and perhaps more interesting pieces 
are being unearthed by the indefatigable but destructive treasure-seeker. 

Soon after entering the valley, three figures are encountered upon a 


hillock. Two of them have evidently been torn from their ancient. seat, 
Voi. XXII.—No. 5.—27 
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while the third, judging from its incomplete state, was probably never 
erect. All are carved out of a hard, ferruginous sandstone. The first 
(Fig. 1) measures four feet three inches in height. Its head, which is 
large and flat, is covered by a sort of calote and has neither ears nor nose. 
Instead of eyes and mouth, there are three rectangular cavities sym- 
metrically placed. It seems to be seated, the chin supported upon a staff 
held in both hands. The trousers—for such they appear to be—are turned 
up as if for a journey, and behind, a cape is suspended from the head after 
the manner of the Indian women of to-day. Perhaps this image represents 


FIG. 3. 

the neophyte in his peregrination, with eyes that see not, a mouth that 
cannot speak, and without ears by which to receive the truth. The second 
(Fig. 2), three feet four inches high. is a cylindrical shaft. The head is 
thrust into a curious but regularly shaped covering that conceals the nose 
and ears but exposes the eyes, which are round and open, and a dispro- 
portionately large mouth fully armed with teeth. From between the 
latter projects what seems to be a tongue, terminating in a small, human 
head bearing an expression of death. No legs are apparent. The third 
(Fig. 3) is an unfinished head. As these images are placed at the very 
beginning of the path which crosses the valley and leads from one stone 
or group to another, Codazzi thinks they were designed to indicate to the 
pilgrim that henceforth he should endeavor to perfect his sense of sight, 
adding perhaps a threat of death if he loosed his tongue and spoke of 
what he was about to see. 

From this point the path leads to the right, where upon an eminence 
is found a group (Fig. 4) cut in relief from the solid rock, about three feet 
four inches high and of equal width, representing a large monkey which 
shelters with its body and caresses a smaller one, as if manifesting mater- 
nal affection. Adjacent is found the half image of a naked and not ill- 
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formed woman, nearly three feet high, which, with another that is prob- 
ably buried under the aédris left by treasure-seekers, and among which there 
are indications of the destruction of an image, would humanly complete 
the significance of the group. 

From this point the path leads castward to the little village of San 
Augustin, whence, following the brook which irrigates the valley, there is 
found a grove of trees in which is discovered a trough perfectly hewn 
out of a solid mass of sandstone, four feet three inches in length, about 
one foot wide and eight inches high, the proximity of which to the water 
can have had no other object than that of purifying the proselyte by bath- 
ing him before conducting him to other points that were doubtless of a 
more sacred character. Three-quarters of a mile farther, upon the flat top 
of another eminence, is seen the image of a woman seated upon a hexagonal 
pedestal with a perfectly carved circular cornice, which breaks the continuity 
of the body and thighs. The whole is nearly five feet in height. From 
the hemispherical casque which covers the head, a flap falls and conceals 
the right ear. The face is round and juvenile, and the eyes are closed 
or downcast, from which there results a certain expression of humility. 
There is no mouth apparent, but from the point where it should be there 
projects a sort of musical instrument shaped like a trumpet, which the 
figure maintains with both hands in the attitude of playing. This image 
may refer to the obedience and silence imposed upon woman, or it may 


symbolize melody and indicate that henceforth the neophyte will be . 


accompanied by music. 

Crossing a small stream the path now leads to a high esplanade, on the 
edge of which is found a rude pillar, nearly four feet high, chiseled in 
the form of a huge owl with closed wings and tail. In the same place 
there is a hexagonal stone, two feet in height, which is carved with evi- 
dent care and probably served as an altar. The owl, symbol of mystery 
and of wisdom, is found in many other spots, not in this simple attitude 
but grasping a serpent with its beak and claws. Three hundred yards 
beyond, upon the same esplanade, there is a small but dense cluster of trees, 
in the centre of which is found an artificial mound formed of the earth 
taken from an excavation more than two yards in depth, three yards wide, 
and four yards long, constructed beneath the mound like a grotto. Two 
cylindrical pillars, something more than six feet and a half high and each 
a foot and eighteen inches in diameter, not including the figures in relief, 
which give them the aspect of caryatides (Fig. 5), are found, one on either 
side of the entrance and supporting the roof, the rear of which rests upon 
two thick conical stone columns, of the same height as those in front but 
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without sculptures. The roof consists of a single flag of compact sand- 
stone, six inches thick, which it is difficult to believe, as it is of the pillars, 


FIG. 5. FIG. 6. 


could have been hewn without the aid of metallic instruments. The sides 
of this temple are formed of large flat stones placed vertically, and it is 
probable that the floor was once paved to correspond with the otherwise 
neat construction of the edifice and with the images that were found in it. 
. The front columns are remarkable for the sculptures which adorn them, 
representing a warrior wearing a sort of helmet and bearing a club or 
mace, above whom there is a symbolical mask. The physiognomy is in no 
way monstrous, and reproduces with considerable fidelity the type of the 
present Andaquies of pure blood. The casque, mace, and clothing (in 
which sleeves are indicated, as in many of these figures) manifest an 
acquaintance with the manufacturing arts and a social culture of which 
there are no vestiges among the savage remnants of this destroyed nation, 
wandering and dispersed amidst the Amazonian forests. Within this 
temple are found two remarkable images. The principal of these meas- 
ures more than six feet in height and three feet across the shoulders, 
and consists of a trunk without legs, crowned by an enormous head. The 
cap which covers the latter is confined by a band wound twice around 
it and artistically knotted before and behind. The face has little that is 
human in it except the eyes, and a large square mouth from which pro- 
ject the canine teeth—a sign of old age. In each hand is an instrument 
or tool—possibly representing respectively a mallet and a chisel—from 
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which it is inferred that this is the statue of the god of sculpture or 
perhaps of labor in general, an inference that. may be corroborated by the 
adjacent image, which appears to represent extreme youth, since no eye- 
teeth are shown. The body is slender and unadorned, and the patient and 
attentive attitude is that of one who obeys and perseveres. This group 
may, therefore, symbolize labor and teach that it should be accompanied 
by application and humility. Near this little temple there is another, 
similar in construction but with plain pillars, in which is found an image 
six feet high and three in diameter, apparently of an old man seated and 
wearing a calote. 

Two thousand yards farther there is a low hill, ascending which there 
is found an extensive grove in which were two notable temples that were 
destroyed by an earthquake in 1834. There are no less than thirteen dif- 
ferent images, all more or less damaged, which would seem to indicate 
that this was the site of the principal sanctuary. At a short distance and 
upon the very edge of the path, there is an image showing the upper half 
of a body, and an almost cubical head with peculiar features which possess 
little that is human except their relative position and a certain expression 
of impassibility. From its rectangular mouth, armed with prominent and 
protruding eye-teeth, is suspended an object similar to the supposed 
tongue of the second image in the series (Fig. 2), likewise terminating in 
the representation of a human head, from which and its position in front 
of the temple, Codazzi infers that it may have been designed to impose 
silence upon pain of decapitation. Near this was another image (Fig. 6) 
of about the same size, holding a serpent in its hands. As snake-charming 
has always been distinctive of the juggler or professional quack, this figure 
not unlikely represents the god of medicine or of the art of healing and 
of prognostication. It is accompanied by another image (Fig. 7), more 
than five feet in height, carved with many reliefs and of a grave counte- 
nance, representing, perhaps, the god who presided over fishing, since it 
holds a fish in its hands. Beyond these, and as if guarding the path lead- 
ing thereto, are two corresponding busts three feet high, with the hands 
partly folded and an almost natural if exaggerated physiognomy. Pres- 
ently a colossal owl (Fig. 8), five feet in height and more than a yard in 
diameter, holding a serpent in its beak and claws, is discovered. The 
superstition of almost all nations attributes to the owl even at the present 
day the faculty of augury, to which has doubtless contributed the circum- 
stance of the unexpected appearance of this melancholy bird about mid- 
night, the hour especially ascribed to preternatural apparitions, interrupting 
with its weird cry the silence of sleeping nature. Not without design, 
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then, did the Andaquies include among their idols this image in union 
with that of a serpent, typical, perhaps, of their soothsayers and exorcists 
of evil spirits, which last they believed produced illness. Thus the pres- 
ence of this mysterious bird may have symbolized the supposed power of 
the priests to interpret dreams and perhaps pronounce oracles. 

Looking eastward, near the colossal owl, is found an enormous head 
the weight of which has caused a perceptible depression in the earth. 
Its front presents a width of more than six feet, with a height but little 
inferior. The large eyes and open features of this gigantic face, besides 
its orientation, would seem to suggest the sun or the day, confirmation of 
which surmise is perhaps found in the image (Fig. g) at its back, facing 
westward, with pyramidal cap, a notably somnolent air, and what appears 
to be a crescent or quarter moon in its hands. The scrawling characters 
scratched upon it are probably no part of the original statue. 


Upon this same esplanade there were evidently two subterranean 
temples similar to the one already described, and under their ruins are 
probably hidden various interesting and characteristic images. From one 
of them the treasure-seekers have extracted a monstrous cylindrical figure 
about six and a half feet high by three in diameter. Its ferocious as- 
pect and the apparently human spoils which it grasps in its hands would 
seem to indicate that it was consecrated to murder or that it represented 
the god of destruction, whose worship must have found expression in the 
sanguinary customs of the people who adored him. A stone trough near 
by, and similar tothat already described (Fig. 6), possibly served to receive 
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the fragments and blood of the victims that were offered to this frightful 
divinity. Descending a short distance to a small stream of water there 
is discovered a colossal frog, which doubtless had the same signification 
as among the Chitchas, the inhabitants of the elevated tablelands of 
Bogota, viz., the abundance of water—an interesting coincident, inasmuch 
as it indicates a certain interchange of ideas between these two distinct 
and separate nations. 

More than three hundred yards westward, upon a smooth plateau, are 
found six huge images arranged in line. This spot may have been the 
place of assembly in which the final instructions were given to, and the 
prize of initiation conferred upon, the expectant neophyte. This con- 
jecture, perhaps, finds corroboration in the presence of one image much 
larger than the remainder, measuring seven feet in height and three and 
a half across the chest ; the hands are covered as if gloved, and a maniple 
or stole is tied about the left wrist, as if to designate the high priest or 
chief who presided. 

Nearly three miles farther is found an excavation, evidently made by 
treasure-seekers, and the ruins of another temple similar to that described, 
where, perhaps, occurred the last ceremony of the initiation into the mys- 
teries of this wonderful valley. Among the aébris is found a stone altar 
like the one mentioned heretofore, but of smaller proportions. The owl 
and the serpent are also repeated. Perhaps the most important image 
of this last group is a column four feet and a half high and one foot in 
diameter, representing a youth with a natural countenance, whose body is 
apparently enveloped in a tunic confined at the waist by a band. The 
padauvs and its correlative organ the xpezs, which the ancient Greeks adored 
in Biblos and in Heliopolis, as symbols of the creation and of the fecundity 
of the physical world, and that are found in almost all East Indian pagodas, 
are both shown in this image, and indicate that the Andaquies likewise 
possessed this worship. The two adjacent images might confirm this belief. 
The first, more than six and a half feet high and about three feet in diam- 
eter, clothed in a simple tunic and cap, is that of a robust young man at 
the virile age, as is evinced by the delicate and scarcely formed eye-teeth ; 
while the second, something more than four feet in height and of a corre- 
sponding thickness, is apparently that of a woman whose body and head 
are covered with a mantle. These three images would seem to indi- 
cate that this temple was consecrated to Hymen, the god of marriage, of 
whom the first described may be the material expression. 

From this point the path leads to the entrance to the valley already 
mentioned. At a distance of several miles is found a grotesque mask 
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(Fig. 10) more than four feet high. It is without ears, and its mouth is 
covered by a square block similar to that seen in the Chitchan images of 
baked earth, as if to impose absolute reserve upon those who returned 
from this religious pilgrimage. 

Such are the remarkable aboriginal monuments inclosed by the little 
valley of San Augustin; and it is interesting to consider not only the 
origin but what might have been the fate of this growing people, just 
passing from the nomadic to the sedentary life, when they were swept 
from the face of the land where they had already formed the nucleus of a 
nation and established a common religion. Dispersed by the Spanish con- 
quest, hurled back upon the interminable forests of the Amazon, the 
Andaquies have retrograded to the most complete barbarism. There is 
little difference between them and the wild animals with which they dis- 
pute the dominion of these vast and gloomy solitudes. The women marry 
at the tenderest age, are mothers at twelve, and solely adorned with a 
sheli suspended from the loins, instead of the biblical fig-leaf, as an insignia 
of their condition, they begin the ungrateful and abject life of a beast of 
burden. The intense heat renders clothing of any kind unnecessary, but 
the men frequently wear an apron and head-dress of the brilliant plumage 
of tropical birds. The height of beauty consists in removing every vestige 
of eyebrow and hair from the body, painting it in variously colored streaks, 
and staining the teeth black. The lips and nose are pierced by sharp- 
pointed sticks or thorns, and strings of jaguar or puma teeth ornament 
their necks. The features of these poor creatures indicate neither grace, 
sensibility, nor elevation of soul; they are born, live, and die in the most 
absolute ignorance; and of mankind, it may be affirmed, they have only 
the image. In these regions, adds Codazzi, man is dominated by the 
gigantic, overwhelming, irrational creation, and even the European, reduced 
to his individual efforts, would become a barbarian on a par with the 
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WILMINGTON SETTLED BY THE SWEDES, 1638 


The first Swedish settlement in America determined the location of 
the city of Wilmington, Delaware, if not its actual existence, and was 
largely instrumental in giving a state to the Union, thus making a notable 
addition to the galaxy of stars in our beautiful flag. 

Wilmington now contains sixty-five thousand inhabitants, with a con- 
stant yearly increase, and it is divided into twelve wards with two hun- 
dred and thirty-one streets. It is a city furnished with every appliance of 
growing life and, when the saloons are extinct, of peaceful, prosperous, and 
happy life. Herein are found all varieties of business, benevolent and 
literary institutions. It has public schools, churches, cemeteries, public 
buildings, hotels, restaurants, newspapers, authors, and publishing houses. 
Besides these there is no end to its industrial works of every character— 
no human want that cannot be supplied. The finest ships, steamboats, 
pleasure yachts, and all kinds of water-craft are here made and launched; 
cars, carriages, wagons, agricultural machines, gunpowder, cotton, woolen, 
and leather goods, are manufactured ; also electric light and power, and 
the smaller necessities of existence. 

In 1629 two of the directors of the West India Company in Holland, 
Samuel Godyn and Samuel Blommaert, effected a purchase from the 
Indian chiefs of a beautiful tract of land on the Delaware river, extend- 
ing from Cape Henlopen thirty-two miles up the west shore of Delaware 
bay, and opposite sixteen miles square, including Cape May. This 
embraced portions of the present Sussex and Kent counties. It was 
called Swaanendael. The title was attested by the Dutch governor, 
Peter Minuet, and his council, at New Amsterdam, July 15, 1630, and is 
the only instrument in existence which bears the original signature of that 
august body. Before the end of the year Godyn and Blommaert divided 
this Delaware property with Patroon Van Rensselaer, the historian De 
Laet, and Captain David Pieterson De Vries—who had just returned from 
a three years’ voyage to the East Indies. The latter by request of the 
others took charge of an expedition to the Delaware, consisting of a colony 
of thirty Holland settlers fully equipped for the cultivation of tobacco and 
grain. They landed in the spring of 1631, and their fort was built and 
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their fields prepared and the first seed sown before Captain De Vries 
returned to Holland. When next he visited America, in 1633, he found 
that every settler had been massacred by the natives and the little fort 
totally destroyed. After various stratagems he succeeded in persuading 
some of the Indians to come on board his vessel, and through attrac- 
tive presents drew from them the story of a terrible tragedy: an indiscre- 
tion of the commander of the post had been followed by savage vengeance, 
and the entire region of the Delaware was left without a white inhabitant. 
Lord Baltimore’s grant of Maryland was given three years later, but 
because the land had been settled, though the colony was extinct, a bar 
was raised against his claim to the three lower counties of Pennsylvania, 
now forming the state of Delaware, and so it was decided in the English 
courts by Lord Hardwick in 1750, the long, sharp legal struggle not being 
ended till that date. Mason and Dixon’s line, run in 1764, divided the 
two states. 

The first Swedish colony, led by Peter Minuet, former governor of 
New Netherland, reached the shores of the Delaware in April, 1638. The 
contemplation of their long perils by the way inspires our glad sympathy 
as we see them in the midst of an early spring stepping ashore to breathe 
the sweet, warm air, and look upon leafy trees, springing grass, flowering 
shrubs, and climbing vines, welcomed by waving banners of Nature’s own 
spinning and coloring. Their first landing was on a point between Mur- 
derkill and Mispillion creek in Kent county; and no wonder they called 
it “the Paradise,” for such it must have seemed to the weary voyagers. 
Here they tarried a little for rest and refreshment, but soon the anchors 
were raised and the heavy sails spread to carry them onward in search of a 
permanent settlement. They passed the spots now known as Port Penn 
and Delaware city, taking cognizance of Reedy Island—though of the Pea 
Patch they probably saw nothing. Crossing that beautiful curve from Dela- 
ware city to Newcastle, they find the locality inviting, but to their agri- 
cultural eyes the sand-banks peeping out forbid their landing. They sail 
on, beckoned by the more enticing prospect, toward the north, east and 
westward. Within three or four miles they come to our creek, the Min- 
quas, now called the Christiana, and if the tide is in they see a vast area 
of water, adorned here and there with wooded islands and promontories ; 
but beyond the flood are ancient forests covering the long slopes, rising in 
gradual elevation toward the west and south. Scanning every mile they 
pass, this unrivaled picture captures the party, and observing the rich 
soil beneath the lofty growth of trees, all voices cry: “ This is the place!” 
And Peter Minuet, from the high quarter-deck of the Key of Calmar, gives 
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the order, “ Zurn in here!” They sail by a winding channel two and a 
half ‘miles, and there, to their unbounded surprise and delight, discover 
a wharf of level rock, of fifty paces front, lifted high and dry above the 
flood, a natural landing-place, with deep water at its base, and a commo- 
dious harbor running inward on the east side. 

With what pleasure they step ashore—men, women, and children! And 
when the ships are secured, then come the officers and seamen. After 
putting up a covering they bring ashore their slender outfit of beds, tables, 
chairs, and kitchen vessels; and such an experienced commander as Peter 
Minuet doubtless placed his ships on guard with loaded guns pointed to 
the approaches, lest some concealed foe should appear. The Dutch, how- 
ever, were not near enough to be feared, and a paper pellet from Governor 
Kieft at Manhattan, warning them off, was not as formidable as a car- 
tridge. As for the Indians, the Swedes took care to conciliate them, and 
did it so effectually that, anticipating the good policy of William Penn, it 
is not known that a single man on either side was ever murderously killed 
by the other on our Delaware shores. 

The two vessels which brought our brave Swedes to Delaware were the 
Key of Calmar and the tfansport Griffin, each well supplied with pro- 
visions, arms, ammunition, and merchandise for trade and gifts with the 
Indians. The Rev. Reorus Torkillus, a Lutheran minister, came with the 
settlers; also a schoolmaster and a chorister. Peter Minuet was governor, 
and Magnus Kling the royal surveyor. 

These vessels had sailed from Gothbord, still to be found among the 
rocks off the Cattegat on the southwest coast of Sweden, August 12, 1637. 
Thus the voyage had been prolonged eight months, encountering the fall 
and spring storms and the winter cold. It was not, however, altogether 
owing to the slow sailing of those days, but rather to the fact that they 
had not learned the shortest route, making their tedious way by the Azores 
and the West Indies; and when we consider the cramped, cribbed vessels 
they came in, the hard-tack and salt meats, the hardships and dangers, the 
forsaking of home forever, the unknown shores, untilled lands, unbuilt 
dwellings, and unfelled forests swarming with dark-skinned savages, we 
must credit them with heroic minds and trustful hearts. 

This humble expedition with its fifty colonists in two ships is not to 
be compared with a scheme for the same destination ten years before, 
which consisted of many vessels, with admiral, vice-admiral, subordinates, 
commissioners, merchants, assistants, troops, and colonists, that, owing to 
a jealous, watchful Spanish fléet, never set out—at least it never reached 
our shores. Perhaps, like Gideon’s host, it was too many for the wise hand 
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that was overruling. The projector of this Swedish settlement was one of 
the grandest of mortals, a Protestant Christian, a statesman and soldier, 
and the largest benefactor of humanity in all his royal line—Gustavus 
Adolphus, king of Sweden, thé “Lion of the North,” the early leader of 
the Protestant governments against the assailing Roman Catholic powers 
in the terrible thirty years’ war. His grand presence and noble coun- 
tenance gave the outward showing of the invincible courage and warlike 
genius that inspired his soldiers with ardor, whilst his mental accomplish- 
ments and eloquent speech did no dishonor to his distinguished appear- 
ance. The battle of Lutzen, in 1632, where, says Bancroft, “ humanity 
won a most glorious victory and lost one of her ablest defenders,” removed 
him from the scene of action before the plan of settlement was carried into 
effect. But one just as notable and worthy was left to fulfill the king’s 
wishes and add the lustre of his name to the enterprise that blessed our 
shores: this was Count Axtel Oxenstein, whom Bancroft calls “ that wise 
statesman, that serene chancellor,” the administrator of the kingdom under 
Christina, the little queen of Sweden, who directed the movements and 
found the supplies for the war that in 1648, by the peace of Westphalia, 
set Protestant liberties on an immovable basis. Yet amidst all those tumults 
and toils, assisted by William Usselinx, he made ready the expedition 
‘that, under charge of Peter Minuet, reached the Delaware in 1638. 

It was not in search of golden sands, nuggets, and mines that these 
colonists were sent from Sweden; nor did fabled diamond fields attract 
them. Through some wonderful channels of information, the Delaware 
shores, were pictured in most glowing colors of beauty and fertility ; and it 
was thought that such a region would prove favorable to Sweden’s trade 
and tend to extend her dominions. But the prevailing motive with the 
king was a desire to give a refuge to persecuted people, to open an asylum 
for wives and daughters against the effects of war and bigotry, and pro- 
vide homes for the common people. It was also contemplated to carry 
gospel blessings to the Indians and enlarge the area of civilization and 
religion, and on no consideration was a single slave to be imported. 

Where the Swedes first fell in with the Indians is not certified; but 
they met, and a legal purchase of the territory was effected, which the 
colonists expected to occupy. A part of the tract covered the soil previ- 
ously bought by the Dutch, which was of course well known to Governor 
Minuet, but extended much farther up the Delaware side of the river, 
reaching from Cape Henlopen as far north as the Schuylkill, afterward 
carried to Trenton Falls, then called Santican ; and the posts set at the 
two extremities, Acrelius tells us, might be seen sixty years later. Whilst 
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the Indians had no scruple in selling the unoccupied ground over again, 
it is to be noted that the double transaction laid the ground for subse- 
quent quarrels and wars between the two European contracting parties. 

The Swedes acted wisely with their Indian neighbors when settled on 
the Christiana ; for when they needed a plot of land occupied by Matta- 
hoon, an Indian chief, instead of driving him off, on the ground that it was 
already purchased, they satisfied him for his plot and improvements with 
a copper kettle and some smaller utensils. For another spot they bar- 
gained with the same chief by promising him half the tobacco it should 
produce, of which the poor Indian complained that he never got a single 
leaf! Are we not bound to conclude that it was a bad season for tobacco? 

We need not overlook the effect upon the natives of this memorable 
arrival of the Swedes. The sailing in of strange and curiously shaped ves- 
sels excited their unbounded wonder, and the explosion of the great guns, 
with the sight of the execution made on the trees, filled the bravest of 
them with awe. So were the natives of the West Indies stupefied at the 
sight of Columbus’ vessels; and when Henry Hudson first drew near to 
the Manhattan shores the inhabitants could not make out whether they 
were fishes or sea monsters, whether they had come down from heaven 
or were devils from below! Perhaps, were a second expedition of that 
same build of ships, rigging, and sails, navigated by the similar-garbed old 
Swedes, to come groping up our waters to-day, we should be no less sur- 
prised at the “ ancient mariners.” 

Indeed, the two parties were wonders to each other, for the Swedes 
had never seen such little light birch canoes as now were skimming up 
and down the many waters. And how strange the skin dresses, the bows 
and arrows, and stone hatchets; the squaws with their children strapped 
on boards and in baskets about their shoulders, and the girls and boys 
with their black eyes, straight black hair, and tawny skins! 

It is clear that in their more important transactions they needed an 
interpreter, but some of the Indians understood a little Dutch from their 
intercourse with that race, and Peter ‘iinuet spoke both Swedish and 
Dutch. In trading, particularly in the shape of simple barfering, that 
inborn art natural alike to both Christian and heathen, very little lan- 
guage was needed, and the delightful business was early in lively opera- 
tion. The natives eagerly grasped the glittering European trinkets; the 
colonists as gladly obtained game, fish, corn, and fruit, so needful and 
delicious after their long hardships. The Minquas, with whom the settlers 
were best acquainted, lived so near by that wigwams and log cabins were 
in close proximity. Some of the Indians visited the Swedes every day, 
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but after corn-planting, in June, they came in large numbers for a regular 
fair. In like manner the Swedes made journeys far into the Indian coun- 
try, carrying their wares to the native villages, although bitterly complain- 
ing of the sharp gray stones, the swamps, the brooks, and unbridged 
streams they encountered, there being far more water then than now. 
They took with them needles, scissors, awls, knives, axes, guns, powder 
and ball, beads, and blankets. In exchange they gathered all sorts of 
skins—beaver, raccoon and sable, gray fox and wildcat, lynx, bear and 
deer. We will not believe of the honest Swedes what Diedrick Knick- 
erbocker says of the Dutch traders, that in making weight the hand 
equaled one pound and the foot two; but they took care to undersell 
their rivals who came down from New Amsterdam, injuring their profits 
to the amount of thirty thousand florins, whilst they were so successful 
with all their other labors as to accumulate thirty thousand skins during 
the first year. 

Before the people were allowed to erect their family dwellings a small 
fort was constructed. From the /fac-stmile of Lindstrom’s plan, it seems 
that Fort Christina was built close to the rocks. It was carefully laid out 
by Kling the engineer, furnished with bastions, parapets, and breastworks, 
and mounted with cannon from the ship—of course well stocked with 
ammunition and muskets. A large entrenched enclosure was set round 
the fort, running southward to the creek, and having the large harbor for 
its boundary on the east. Within the enclosure they built their chapel, 
also the governor’s house, and a warehouse for holding the public prop- 
erty. Within the lines was a cave more than six feet high, clean and 
cool, in one corner of which a delicious spring of fresh water started, and 
after running across the level rocky bottom was carried off by a natural 
opening in the side. Miss Montgomery, in her Reminiscences of Wilming- 
ton, tells us that her mother’s mother used the cave as a milk-house, but 
long ago it had entirely disappeared. 

Brick and stone were not at command, but material far better for the 
fort was available. ‘ Pinewood Point,” on the banks of the Christiana, 
was about a mile from the rocks, at a spot afterward called Long Hook, 
where the old Jaquette house still stands. The Swedes, accustomed at 
home to timber cutting, had nothing to do but repair to this forest with 
sharp axes, roll the logs to the water and float them, like Solomon's 
cedars, to the rocks where they were to be used. So constant and dili- 
gent were their labors that by the 31st July the work was finished. They 
then put up a cluster of houses, making a little village which they called 
Christinaham, just north of the fort, which would have about covered that 
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end of the present Sixth and Seventh streets; but they could not build 
very far, because of the heavy timber covering the ground, and that still 
grew there one hundred years later. They had to build wherever an open 
spot gave them a building lot ; nor were they afraid to settie on the south 
side of the kill, in a suburb called Crane Hook, where the royal surveyor 
Kling had pitched his tent, facing the broad Delaware, with a meadow on 
one side and an orchard on the other, running down to the creek. In 
time, as new colonists arrived, their farms and dwellings became sprinkled 
over all the adjacent regions, from which the Indians peacefully withdrew 
into the deeper retreats of the forest shades. 

The dwellings were necessarily made of logs, two stories high. The 
upper rooms, however, had to be furnished with long, narrow slits instead 
of windows, not very serviceable for air and light but good to put the 
barrels of their muskets through in case of an attack from savages. By 
the end of two years the good people became much discouraged; the 
Dutch said “ their hands were paralyzed with despondency,” and there 
was reason for it. They were few in number, and some had died since 
their arrival, and they saw no end to their labors. The two ships that 
brought them had sailed home, and Minuet, their governor, returning to 
Sweden by way of the West Indies, and dining on board a Dutch vessel, 
had been carried down with ship and crew by a passing hurricane, leaving 
Kling and Henry Hughens to administer affairs. But worse than all, they 
felt themselves to be cut off from home. Fortwo years not a word of 
news came to their ears; nothing rose to cheer their hearts, no fresh sup- 
plies of provisions or men, no hope of relief from unceasing watching and 
working. They determined to forsake their fort and dwellings, their 
growing crops and farms. They had no ship to take them to Europe, but 
they would walk up the Delaware banks, cross to Manhattan island, and 
live among the Dutch. Every preparation, it is said, was made; they 
would start the next morning—but, lo! a good Providence for them and 
us intervened and put a sudden stop to the movement. 

That very evening, the 17th of April, 1640, Fort Christina was startled 
by the sound of a cannon from the Delaware, and soon they saw a ship 
approaching with the national colors streaming from the mast. 

It was their old friend the Key of Calmar, Captain Jansen, fresh from 
Sweden, bringing their new governor, Peter Hollander, with several com- 
panies of emigrants, and laden with cattle and farming tools. A letter 
from the home authorities was also put into their hands assuring them 
that two more ships would soon be on the way. 

This arrival put a new face on their prospects, and to such an extent 
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that, instead of going to the Dutch, a ship-load of Hollanders from 
Utrecht came to them, November 2, of the same year. These good 
people, under Jost de Bogart, settled eighteen or twenty miles south of 
Christina Fort, having full toleration from the Lutherans for the Reformed 
Dutch worship, but binding themselves to be faithful to the queen of 
Sweden and obedient to the Swedish laws. 

This coming of the Key of Calmar is called the second expedition; a 
third arrived in 1641 under surveyor Kling, who had been home and 
returned ; then, after a very sickly year, a fourth company arrived in 1643; 
and soon the number of expeditions counted nine. 

The Swedes had four successive governors, the third of whom, Lieu- 
tenant-Coloneil John Printz, was the most noted. Two vessels of war, 
the Swan and Charitas, with an armed transport, the Fame, forming the 
fourth expedition, attended him, bringing a large number of colonists, 
arms, ammunitions, and necessaries, with many troops; the Delaware had 
never before been favored by the presence of so large a military force. 
The governor’s wife and daughter, the stylish Madame Armagott who 
became the wife of John Papegoija, accompanied him; also an eminent 
clergyman, the government chaplain, Master John Campanius. This good 
man remained six years in New Sweden, laboring diligently for Swedes 
and Indians. He learned one of the native languages, into which he 
translated the Lutheran catechism and, no doubt, portions at least of the 
Holy Scriptures. Out of his journal his grandson compiled a history of 
those times, held to be of great value. Governor Printz had received 
instructions to keep the Delaware safe from the Dutch. He was a man of 
action, perhaps somewhat rapacious, and enforced his instructions with 
unwarrantable violence. The Dutch, with perhaps a grain of malice, have 
set him forth as “a very great man, weighing four hundred pounds and 
able to bear three drinks at every meal.’’ Taking advantage of his strong 
military force, he went down the river and planted eight guns at the 
mouth of Salem creek, with a garrison of twelve men on the Jersey side, 
whence he overhauled the Dutch ships on their way up to their Fort 
Nassau, searching the cargoes and making them lower their flag; but the 
Swedes were whipped out of this stronghold (which was called Elsenborg) 
by the mosquitoes. The governor also built a fort at Passyunk, which 
was commanded by Lieutenant Swen Schute, another at Manayunk, 
another still at Upland (now called Chester), and still another on an 
island at the mouth of the Schuylkill. 

Besides all these warlike movements, he forsook Fort Christina and 
came out upon the broad Delaware to make a new capital on Tinicum 
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island, where the Lazaretto now stands. Here he built a palatial dwell- 
ing, called Printz Hall, which remained till it was burned in 1811. Around 
the house large manor-grounds were laid out and handsomely planted. 
Here he also erected a wooden chapel, that was consecrated by Cam- 
panius, September 4, 1646. A cemetery was laid out, the first interment 
in which was the body of Catharine, daughter of Andrew Hansom, on the 
28th of the same month. The new capital started in such a fashionable 
style as to draw all the richer classes to build residences and lay out plan- 
tations in the same beautiful island, which was defended by a fine fort called 
New Gothborg. Like all the rest, this fort was built with two tiers of 
logs, having sand and stones packed between, and well armed and stocked 
from the ships. 

But the arrogant and quarrelsome Swedish governor had a foe to deal 
with, as zealous for their High Mightinesses of Holland as he was for the 
queen of Sweden, and as competent to defend governmental rights. This 
was Peter Stuyvesant, the governor of New Netherland, whose broad, high 
forehead, grand, long nose, and firm mouth, as shown on the canvas in his 
portraits, it would not do to trifle with. When he heard of these many 
Swedish forts, especially of:that on Jersey soil, and of the searching of 
Dutch ships and the lowering of Dutch flags, he could bear it no longer. 
The ominous thumping of his wooden leg was heard in just indignation. 
With a competent force he sailed to the Delaware, and sought and ob- 
tained an interview with Governor Printz; but obtaining no satisfaction 
he demolished Fort Nassau as of no use, sailed down the river, bought 
some ground over again from the Indian chiefs, and built Fort Cassimar. 
The purchase was made, July 19, 1651, at a spot then called Sandhuken, 
afterward New Amstel, which the English called New Castle. 

Governor Printz, becoming alarmed at the storm he was raising, finding 
himself unpopular with his subjects, and tired from his ten years’ labors, 
resigned his post and sailed in November, 1653, for Sweden. John Pape- 
goija, appointed by his father-in-law, acted as governor till the arrival 
of John Claudius Rising, in May, 1654. This was the new governor, the 
fourth and the last Swedish ruler. Governor Rising came in the ship of 
war Aden, Captain Swensko, with three hundred new settlers, and signalized 
his arrival by a most unaccountable act, that soon brought to a close the 
sovereignty of New Sweden in the new world. 

On a warm, brilliant Sabbath day, May 31, it is said in a neat story-book 
entitled “ Life in New Sweden Two Hundred Years ago,” the people were 
worshiping as usual at Christinaham, and Lars Lock had just ascended 
the pulpit, when they were startled and alarmed by the sound of cannon, 
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and before night they learned that their new ruler had arrived and the 
Dutch fort Cassimar was in his hands. When this proceeding became 
known at New and Old Amsterdam, the wrath of the Dutch government 
knew no bounds. On the 5th of September, 1655, fifteen months later, all 
eyes in the little city of New Amsterdam watched from the battery a fleet 
of seven ships of war, carrying a force of seven hundred men, sailing down 
that matchless harbor and through the Narrows. Of course, Governor 
Stuyvesant carried everything before him. Fort (Cassimar, newly named 
by the Swedes Fort Trinity, although greatly enlarged and strengthened, 
yet having only forty-seven men for its garrison, was obliged to surrender. 
Fort Christina also, with her thirty defenders, was menaced from every 
side. There was Fort Slangenborg from across the creek, Fort Fligenborg 
on Timber Island, Fort Myggenborg on the west, Rottonborg in the rear, 
with supporting companies of soldiers, a mine, and ships of war anchored 
in near waters. A surrender within twenty-four hours was demanded, 
on pain of receiving no quarter; and thus without the shedding of a drop 
of blood, the whole of New Sweden, after seventeen years of independence, 
passed within the boundaries of New Netherlands. These territories, 
however, all came into the possession of the English in 1664. In 1673 the 
Dutch recovered New Sweden, but it was restored the next year, by treaty, 
to the English government. 

Wilmington was started in 1731 by Thomas Willing of Philadelphia. 
His father-in-law was a Swede, by whom land was assigned to him lying 
along the Christiana, between the present French and West streets, on 
which he laid out some streets at right angles with each other, and sold a 
number of the lots. The place was at first called Willingtown, but after- 
wards named Wilmington for Lord Wilmington. By 1736 the plan was 
much extended, the width of the streets enlarged, and thirty-three houses 
built, with a market-house on Fourth street. Since then Wilmington has 
grown to its present dimensions. Its location is beautiful and healthful, 
and in its early history it was noted for intelligence, hospitality, kenevo- 
lence, good manners, and good morals, giving the city an enviable starting. 
But much of its molding and forming influence must be accredited to the 
sturdy and religious character of the first settlers. 

The ground occupied by the town was owned by individual Swedes or 
the old Swedish church trustees, and that spreading for miles around had 
been in the hands of the Swedes for a hundred years. By them the 
forests had been leveled, the soil cultivated, hundreds of dwellings built, 
whilst thousands of Swedish people were still living within a few miles to 
nourish the new settlement. The original cluster of h~ 1ses called Chris- 
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tinaham was ruined by the Dutch, but close by stood, rejuvenated, the 
Swedes’ stone church, of venerable age, which was finished in 1698, and 
about it is the much older cemetery where some of the oldest families were 
sleeping. These landmarks perpetuate the memory of the Swedes and 
link their coming with the present city, but much more strongly is Wil- 
mington indebted to the good character of the original settlers than to 
their scattered houses and cultivated lands. The Swedes were a simple, 
pious, honest people, characterized by William Penn in 1683 as “a plain, 
strong, industrious people.” Nor were they at all illiterate or rustic, nor 
altogether poor, for some brought over handsome furniture, silver plate 
and jewelry, and rich dresses. Swedish names of distinction stil! prevail, 
and the number who might claim Swedish blood is very large. 

Delawareans have occasion to cherish the memory of the English noble- 
man from whom the name of the river, the bay, and the state was received. 
Had other names prevailed it might have been Chickohockee, or Pon- 
taxat, or Maris-Kitten, or Lenapé-Whittuck, or we might have carried the 
Dutch name of Zuydt river or Godyn’s bay. 

Thomas West, the third Lord Delaware, was appointed governor of 
Virginia for life; and for his honest and diligent devotion to his duties, 
his watchful care over the colony when necessarily absent, and the expos- 
ure if not the sacrifice of his life in seeking their interests, he is to be 
placed among earth’s true heroes. In coming to this country his vessel 
was driven north by opposing winds, and entered the river called by the 
natives Chickohockee but which received its present name in his honor. 

Under the name of Delaware the colony remained a dependency of 
Great Britain until 1776, when it became an independent state and the 
first state of the Union by first signing the federal Constitution, Decem- 
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THE FIRST IRON WORKS IN AMERICA 


Verily there is nothing new under the sun in the laws of nature or of 
trade. The present large impetus of English capital into this country only 
marks afresh a movement that has existed since the very beginnings of the 
western continent. There is something stimulating in the contact of an 
old race with a new soil. English capital was seeking investment when 
the Puritan took possession of Massachusetts Bay. In this marvelous age 
of iron it will be interesting to note a few incidents in the history of the 
first iron works in America. 

Midway between Salem and Boston, the first and second capitals of 
Massachusetts, there flows a serpentine little stream called the Saugus 
by the Indians and their English successors. From an elevation it resem- 
bles a string of ‘‘ upper-case” letter S’s. Tide-water mcets the down- 
flowing fresh water two miles from the bay between Round Hill on the 
west and the dark forest on the east.+ Just where the currents lap each 
other on the bank of the stream is a long sloping mound like a sea-serpent’s 
back, which to the passer-by seems but a freak of nature. The hand of 
man, however, wrought that earth-work. At this point was the upper 
ferry crossed in the early days by Endicott and Winthrop, and all the 
Puritan worthies in the infancy of New England. 

The mound which lies at this point upon the river-bank, and is known 
to the natives as “the Cinder Banks,” is the heaped-up scoria—the refuse, 
the remainder—the sweepings of an iron foundry which was in full blast 
before the red man had cast his last lingering look upon his beloved river 
and upon the blue waters of the Atlantic beyond. The fleecy snows have 
mantled it, the sun has scorched it for two centuries, and only an occa- 
sional curious observer has disturbed its scanty covering of vegetation 
for some relic of the first manufacturing industry of the continent. A 
surpassingly beautiful picture rewards the lover of nature who ascends 
the “ pirates’ look-out” on the opposite side of the stream. Glancing 
down the lazy waters, in the foreground lie the Nahants and the Egg rock, 
like fair nymphs arising from the sea; near at hand are green forests and 
nestling hamlets ; to the right the eye catches the glittering dome of the 
State House ; beyond it the famed Blue Hills of Milton; and far away on 
the left, almost mingling with the horizon, are the cliffs of Cape Ann. 

The existence of iron ore about Lynn had been known from the first 
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settlement. The presence of the ore and the want of iron tools combined 
in the year 1642 to send one of the enterprising settlers of Lynn, Captain 
Robert Bridges, to London with specimens of the ore in the endeavor to 
enlist English capital. He succeeded in forming a company called the 
“Company of Undertakers for the Iron Works.” The names, residences, 
and occupation of the undertakers, or, as we should now call them, the 
stockholders, were as follows: 


Lionel Copley, Esquire, of York County, England. 
Nicholas Bond, Esquire, of Westminster. 

Thomas Pury, Esquire, of Westminster. 

John Becx, London, Merchant. 

William Beauchamp, London, Merchant. 

Thomas Foley, London, Gentleman. 

William Greenhill, Stepney, Middlesex County. 
Thomas Weld, Minister, Gateshead, Durham County. 
John Pococke, Merchant Tailor, London. 

William Becke, Merchant Tailor, London. 

William Hicocke, London, Citizen. 


This company advanced one thousand pounds for commencing the 


work. John Winthrop, Jr., also engaged in the enterprise, and Mr. 
Endicott of Salem, in a letter to Governor Winthrop, dated December 1, 
1642, says: “I want much to hear from your son’s iron and steel.” The 
village at the iron works was called Hammersmith, from some of the 
principal workmen who came from a place of that name in England. 
Captain Bridges and the undertakers did more than to establish the first 
iron works in America: they brought to the infant colony men who at 
home would have been mere skilled artisans, but here the necessities of a 
new world brought out dormant genius from the brains of inventors, 
of whom Joseph Jenks was a type, and who were the forerunners of Morse 
in the last generation and of Edison in this. The year 1652 was full 
of momentous events in the mother country. Parliament had triumphed. 
King Charles had been beheaded, but Cromwell had not yet become lord 
protector. There was little attention paid to the colonies. In the matter 
of money they had, however, outgrown wampum, brass farthings, or 
musket-balls in which exchanges had been made. The Massachusetts 
colony took upon itself a sovereign prerogative and set up a mint in 
Boston for coining silver. The precious metal then coined is now famous 
and rare. The pieces had the word “ Massachusetts,” with a pine tree, 
and the letters “N. E. Anno 1652” and “III., VI., or XII,” denoting the 
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number of pence. The dies for this coinage were made by Joseph Jenks 
at the Lynn iron works. ‘ 

These fathers of ours seem to have practiced all the powers of gov- 
ernment, not in embryo but in full operation, regardless of the paternal 
government across the seas, for in 1655 the general court granted to Mr. 
Joseph Jenks a patent for an improved scythe “for the more speedy cut- 
ting of grass, for seven years.” This improvement consisted in lengthen- 
ing the blade, making it thinner, and welding a square bar on the back to 
strengthen it, as in the scythe of to-day. Before this the old English 
blade was short and thick like a bush scythe. This invention lightened 
the labor and cheered the hearts of merry mowers till the mowing- 
machine of our day superseded the old emblem of the husbandman. The 
general court had previously granted him patents for improvements in 
edge-tools and “ for a newly invented sawemill that things may be afforded 
-cheaper than formerly, and that for fourteen yeeres without disturbance 
by any others setting up the like invention so that his study and cost may 
not be in vayne or lost, so as power is still left to restrayne the exporta- 
tion of such manufactures, and to moderate the prises thereof if occasion 
so require.” 

The grave and reverend householders of Boston did not propose to dine 
upon roast pig after the manner of Charles Lamb’s traveler, nor did they 
desire to dwell in cold houses with stone walls lest fire should harm them. 

They built stout wooden mansions facing due south, and wisely believ- 
ing that an ounce of prevention was better than a pound of cure the 
selectmen in 1654 were authorized to contract with Joseph Jenks “ for an 
Ingine to carry water in case of fire.” This was not so elaborate or pow- 
erful as our modern steam-engines, but it marks the thrift and foresight of 
the authorities. It was the first fire-engine built or used in America, and 
it made many a large draught upon “ Mr. Blackstone’s spring ” and upon 
the “Great spring ” in Spring Lane. 

In any account of our iron works frequent mention must be made of 
Joseph Jenks. He was a remarkable man. Of him Alonzo Lewis, the 
historian of Lynn, says: “ He deserves to be held in perpetual remem- 
brance in American history, as the first founder who worked in brass and 
iron.on the western continent.” When his mission in Lynn was accom- 
plished, he sent his son Joseph to Rhode Island, where he was not only 
an iron founder but the founder of the very eminent Jenks family. He 
gave his son and namesake to that state as one of its governors. 

It is a curious fact that while our first inventor furnished a governor to 
Rhode Island, our own first governor and promoter of the iron works gave 
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the adjoining state of Connecticut a governor also, in the person of his son 
and namesake. Other colonial dignitaries have their names associated 
with this enterprise. In 1678 Samuel Appleton became a proprietor. 
There is a bronze tablet fastened to the perpendicular face of a rocky cliff 
upon Catamount Hill, which was within the territory of the iron company, 
which bears this legend: 
‘* Appleton’s Pulpit. 

In September, 1687, from: this rock tradition asserts that, resisting the tyranny of Sir 
Edmund Andros, Major Samuel Appleton of Ipswich spoke to the people in behalf of 
those principles which later were embodied in the Declaration of Independence.” 


Major Samuel Appleton was commander of the Massachusetts forces 
in the Indian war, and later one of the witchcraft judges. Queer mix-up 
in his composition there must have been. Above the ferry a dam was 
built across the river, higher even than the present dam, which flows sev- 
eral hundred acres and furnishes water-power for several woolen mills. It 
is estimated that the company owned about three thousand acres of iron 
mill land. The works were in active operation in 1643, and from frequent 
mention in the colonial records and by the liberal rights, privileges, and 
exemptions granted them by the general court, seem to have been anxiously 
nourished as the leading or only in=«ufacturing industry for quite a num- 
ber of years. Governor Winthrop, under date of August 4, 1649, writes 
to hisson: ‘The iron work goeth on with more hope. It yields now 
about seven tons per week, but is most out of that brown earth which lies 
under the bog mine.” In another letter, September 30, he says: ‘“ The 
furnace runs eight tons per week and their bar iron is as good as Spanish.” 
As an example of the prolix phraseology of the colonial days, and as a 
specimen of the liberality of the general court in favor of a foreign plant, 
space may be given to the following reply to a petition of the under- 
takers of the iron works presented October 15, 1645: 


“1. It is granted and by this court ordered, that the undertakers, their agents and 
assigns, are hereby granted the sole privilege and benefit of making iron and managing 
of all iron mines and works that are now, or shall be discovered and found out, or here- 
after shall be in this jurisdiction, for the term of twenty-one years from the former grant: 
Provided that the said adventurers, their agents or assigns, do within three years from 
the former date use their best endeavors to their utmost skill to perfect so many of the 
said works that the inhabitants of this jurisdiction be furnished with bar iron of all sorts 
for their use, not exceeding twenty pounds per ton. Provided, also, that it shall be in the 
liberty of any within this jurisdiction to be adventurers with the undertakers, that by the 
last day of this October they being in their adventures, not less in one man’s name than 
fifty pounds, with allowance to the adventurers for the stock of one thousand pounds, by 
them already disbursed. . 
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2. The court doth hereby further grant to the said undertakers, their agents and 
assigns, in all places of waste and lands not appropriated to any town or person, that the 
said undertakers, their agents and assigns, at all times during the said term of twenty- 
one years, shall and may freely, and at their own discretion, have and take all manner of 
wood and timber, to be converted into coals, or any other uses for the service of the 
undertakers, as also all manner of earth, stones, turf, clay, and other materials for build- 
ings and reparation of their works, forges, mills, or houses built or to be built, or for 
making or molding any manner of guns, pots, and all other cast-iron ware, and for con- 
verting wood into charcoal, and also to get, dig, and carry away of all manner of stone 
iron ore and wood of all sorts, and any other material or things of use for their works ; 
and it is hereby also granted to the said undertakers, their agents or assigns, that they 
shall have free liberty to make all convenient ways and passages, as also all manner of 
dams, water-courses, sluices, ponds for water, in all waste grounds, or other conveyances 
to, from, and for the service of the said works built or to be built not appropriated to any 
town or person, during such time as the said works shall continue: Provided, if by any 
pond, sluice, dam, or any other work (though in land appropriated) they should spoil or 
any ways prejudice the Jand appropriated to any town or person, the said undertakers 
shall make due and just satisfaction. 

3. Also the court doth hereby further grant to the said adventurers, their agents or 
assigns, in all the grounds that are or shall be appropriated, that the said adventurers, 
their agents or assigns, shall have free liberty at all times during the term to dig, get, 
carry away all manner of stone or iron ore, and to make and use all convenient ways and 
sluices, water-courses, pools, dams, ponds for water, and other conveniences, to, from 
and for the service of the said works through all the said grounds, that are or hereafter 
shall be appropriated (except houses, orchards, not exceeding three acres, and yards), 
giving such due and full recompense for the same to the owners thereof, for the time 
being, as three indifferent men shall adjudge whereof, one to be appointed by the said 
court at the next general meeting after the undertakers, their agents or assigns, shall 
make or use any of the said ways or water-courses or other particulars therein men- 
tioned for the services aforesaid, and one other by the owner of the land for the time 
being, and the third by the undertakers or adventurers. 

4. The court hereby do further grant unto the said adventurers, and to their heirs and 
assigns forever, so much land now or hereafter to be in this jurisdiction as aforesaid, as 
shall contain in six places three miles square in each place, or so much in quantity as 
containeth three miles square, not exceeding four miles in length, to be set out in such 
places and parcels as the said undertakers or their agents shall make choice of, not being 
already appropriated as aforesaid, upon which said land the said adventurers shall have 
free liberty, and hereby do undertake that within the said term of (twenty-one) years, to 
search, set out, and find convenient places, within the said compass of land, for the build- 
ing and setting up of six forges, or furnaces, and not blomaries only, or so many more 
as they shall have occasion for, the making of iron as aforesaid, which they shall (the iron 
stone and other materials appearing proper and fit for the making of iron as aforesaid) 
build and set up within the term aforesaid, provided that the court may grant a plantation 
in any place where the court doth think meet, the undertakers or their agents there resid- 
ing having first notice thereof, and not making choice of the same for part of the land to 
be set out and granted to them, for the design of planting the said iron works and making 
iron as aforesaid. ’ 
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5. And it is further granted and ordered that what quantity of iron of all sorts and — 
qualities the said adventurers, their agents or assigns, shall make more than the inhab- 
itants shall have need or use of for their service to be bought and paid for by the said 
inhabitants as aforesaid, they shall have free liberty to transport the same by shipping to 
other ports or places of the world, and to make sale thereof, in what way and place the 
said adventurers shall please, for their best advantage: Provided they sell it not to any 
person or state in actual hostility with us. 

6. It is further granted and ordered that the said undertakers and agents and servants 
shall, from the date of their presents, have and enjoy all liberties and immunities whatso- 
ever, present or to come, equal with any in this jurisdiction, according to the laws and 
orders thereof, for the time being, and according to the rights and privileges of the 
churches, 

7. It is also granted that the undertakers and adventurers, together with their agents, 
servants, and assigns, shall be and are hereby free from all taxes, assessments, contribu- 
tions, and other public charges whatsoever for so much of their stock or goods as shall 
be employed in and about the said iron works, for and during the term of (twenty-one) 
years yet to come from the date of their presents. 

8. It is also hereby further granted and ordered that all such clerks and workmen as 
miners, founders, finers, hammer-men, and colliers, necessarily employed or to be em- 
ployed in and about the said works, built or to be built, for any of the services thereof, 
shall from time to time during the term of (twenty-one) years be and hereby are abso- 
lutely freed and discharged of and from all ordinary trainings, watchings, etc., but that 
every person at all times be furnished with arms, powder, shot, etc., according to order 
of court. 

g. Lastly: It is ordered by the court, that in all places where any iron work is set 
up, remote from a church or congregation, unto which they cannot conveniently come, 
that the undertakers shall provide some good means whereby their families may be 
instructed in the knowledge of God, by such as the court or standing council shall approve 
of,” 

It is only fair to say that this spirit of the authorities was not alto- 
gether in harmony with the settlers in the neighborhood, who evidently 
looked upon the scheme as not entirely in the interest of the planters. 
Hence innumerable lawsuits and vexations. The bog ore was largely 
taken from the meadows of the farms of Mr. Adam Hawkes, two miles 
north of the works. Mr. Hawkes furnished the ore, and he was also the 
persistent plaintiff in many suits against the eompany for flowing his 
lands. It is an interesting fact that while the Puritans abandoned all the 
mother country restrictions concerning the conveyance of land, these fields 
that became the property of Adam Hawkes, and the site where he built 
his first house—about 1630—have never been alienated from his family, 
but are still occupied by his lineal descendants and are yet in the same 
name. This tenacity of holding is an English trait, but it is rare even in 
New England to witness a land tenure so long unbroken. 

A ledge at Nahant contains iron. Some of this “rock iron” was 
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smelted at our foundry. These iron works flourished as all enterprises 
did in England and the colonies so long as the commonwealth and Crom- 
well lived. Then they went on after a fashion in the hands of private 
individuals during the reigns of Charles II. and James II., or till the revo- 
lution of 1688, when New England commenced a freer life, and the iron 
works were of no further public concern. The works embraced a blast- 
furnace or “foundry” and a refining forge. The term “foundry” was 
then a synonym for furnace, castings being made directly from the fur- 
nace. It has been claimed that the many lawsuits in which the company 
became involved with the land-owners in consequence of flowage had 
much to do with the discontinuance of the works. A more reasonable 
assumption is that better iron and more of it was discovered elsewhere, 
and that the supply in this region was exhausted. The art, however, 
had gained a foothold in the new world, and the craftsmen with their 
deft hands and teeming brains were ready for broader scope—for Pitts- 
burg, for Wilmington, and now for Sheffield, Alabama. It seems that the 
Puritan intellect in the early days was not, as the vulgar suppose, devoted 
entirely to witchcraft and the biue laws, but then as‘now was first in the 
field of invention and material progress. ii 

That we have not lagged behind in these times is illustrated to the 


wonder of strangers with the lighting of the heavens nightly above this 
very spot by the brilliant “search light” which Professor Thomson dis- 
plays from the Thomson-Houston Electric Company’s Lynn factory. The 
inventions of to-day are the germination. of good seed planted in the 
beginning of New England. 


LYNN, MAss. 





A RELIC OF BRADDOCK’S FIELD 


The latest treasure or relic of the historic ground on which General 
Braddock suffered his disastrous defeat has recently been brought to light 
in the form of the original deed for a tract.of land called ‘‘ Braddock’s 
Field.” 

On this famous field where the Father of his Country appeared in 
battle as an aid-de-camp of that self-confident and arrogant general, there 
have been relics without number unearthed, and venerable citizens have 
from time to time gained possession of these as opportunity afforded. 
Sometimes it would be a savage’s tomahawk, then again a Frenchman’s 
rifle or a British saber. All are held in sacred keeping by their possessors, 
perhaps to the more forcibly impress upon the minds of the rising genera- 
tion that here the greatest slaughter of the war between the French and 
British colonists occurred, and General Braddock, that ill-starred British 
officer, himself was slain—a victim of his own overweening confidence in 
_ the invincibility of British regulars. Could Washington come back and 
view the ground, he would probably be astonished to see acres of manu- 
factories and furnaces where once the stalwart oak sheltered the treacher- 
ous savage, and the remainder clear and verdant fields where cattle range 
in safety and peace. 

The deed for this tract of land was executed March 4, 1791, nearly a 
century ago, and was patented by the commonwealth of Pennsylvania to 
George Wallace, Esq. The purchase, which comprised three hundred and 
twenty-eight acres of land, was conveyed to Mr. Wallace by George 
Thompson for an allowance of less than half a dollar an acre. One hun- 
dred years or more ago Mr. Wallace resided where Mr. Allen Kirkpatrick 
now lives, which place after being vacated by the former was converted 
into and for many years afterward known as the “ Old Female Seminary.” 
It finally came into the possession of Mr. George Bell, the father of Mrs. 
Allen Kirkpatrick. Mr. Wallace is said to have been an eminent lawyer, 
and he it was who so hospitably entertained General Lafayette when the 
illustrious Frenchman in passing this point stopped to luncheon at the old 
headquarters. 

The deed later fell into the hands of Mr. A. F. Martheus of Avalon, 
Pennsylvania, under just what circumstances he is unable to tell. Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie, hearing that Mr. Martheus was in possession of it, 
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opened a correspondence with him, hoping to obtain the relic for his Brad- 
dock library. In this he was successful, and some time since it was for- 
warded to Mr. James Gayley, president of the Library Association, who 
will have it preserved in a suitable frame. It will then occupy a con- 
spicuous place on the walls of the library building. The quaint old instru- 
ment, written on sheepskin parchment, reads as follows : 


“* Patent. 
Braddock’s Field. 


George Wallace, Esq., 
328 acres Allegheny county. 


The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania—To all to whom these presents shall come, 
greeting : 


Know that, in consideration of the sum of £48 10s 4d, lawful money, paid by George 
Wallace, Esq., into the Receiver General’s office of this Commonwealth, there is granted 
by the said Commonwealth unto the said George Wallace a certain tract of land called 
‘ Braddock’s Field,’ situate on the North side of the River Monongahela, at Braddock's 
Field in Pitt township, Allegheny county : Beginning at a locust on the bank of the said 
river, thence by land supposed to be vacant, north 52 degrees, west 222 perches to a 
white oak, thence by land of Peter Rolleter south five degrees, west 98 perches to a white 
oak, south 70 degrees, west 129 perches to a walnut tree, south 50 degrees, west 36 
perches to a Spanish oak on the bank of said river, and thence up the same, bounding 
thereon, containing 328 acres, and allowance of 6 per cent. for roads, etc., with appurte- 
nances (which said tract was surveyed in pursuance of a special application, No. 45, 
entered the first day of April, 1769, by Robert Thompson, who by deed dated 1 Decem- 
ber, 1788, conveyed the same to George Thompson, who, by deed dated 1 March instant, 
conveyed the same to said George Wallace, for whom a warrant of acceptance issued the 
second day of March, instant). To have and to hold the said tract or parcel of land with 
the appurtenances, unto the said George Wallace and his heirs, to the use of him, the 
said George Wallace, excepting and reserving only the fifth part of all gold and silver ore, 
for the use of this Commonwealth, to be delivered at the pit’s mouth, free of all charges. 
In witness whereof, Thomas Mifflin, Governor of the said Commonwealth, hath hereto 
set his hand and caused the State seal to be hereto affixed, the fourth day of March, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and ninety-one, and of the Commonwealth 
the fifteenth. 

Thomas Mifflin. 

A. I. Dallas, Secretary.” 


The deed is in an excellent state of preservation, being as bright, 
almost, as if made out but yesterday. It is signed by Thomas Mifflin, 
governor of Pennsylvania at that time, who lived just across the river from 
Braddock in what is now known as Mifflin township. A. I. Dallas, who 
attests it, was Governor Mifflin’s secretary, and his descendants now, or at 
one time did, own considerable real estate in and around Dallas station on 
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the line of the Pennsylvania railroad, a few miles out from Pittsburg. 
The deed bears two paragraphs on its back, one whick reads as follows: 


“Inrolled in the rolls office for the State of Pennsylvania in pat. book No. 18, page 31. 
Witness my hand and seal of office, March 5, 1791. 
NORTH IRVIN.” 


The seals, curious contrivances cut from paper in star shape, were put 
on with ordinary sealing-wax. In a letter in reply to an inquiry as to how 
this instrument came to stray away from the original owner, and how he 
became the possessor of the deed, Mr. Martheus writes: 


‘I am very sorry, but I am unable to give any information in regard to how I came by 
the ‘Braddock’s Field’ deed. I have had it for many years, and cared but little for it at 
first, which I think is the reason why I have totally forgotten how it was obtained. But 
of late years it has wonderfully appreciated in value with me, and I was very much grati- 
fied to find that Mr. Carnegie had the same high opinion of its value. It was a great sat- 
isfaction to me to place the relic in so suitable a place, through his hands, as the admirable 
library which he provided for your people, and it will doubtless be an incentive to others 
who possess mementos of the early times which were so full of stirring events, to deposit 
them in that institution.” 


Fe Senet. 


WAYNESBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 





Siege Sarge ck sens atc ai cacao 


Si lis a, 





OLIVER POLLOCK 
HIS CONNECTION WITH THE CONQUEST OF ILLINOIS, 1778 


This paper is suggested by the admirable article from the pen of Hon. 
E. A. Bryan, president of the Vincennes university, which appeared in the 
Magazine of American History for May, 1889, entitled “ Indiana’s First 
Settlement.” In that article the scholarly author makes the following 
statement in relation to the conquest of the Illinois country: “To two 
men above all others the success of the enterprise was due, George Rogers 
Clark and Frangois Vigo, and their names deserve to be cherished as long 
as Americans are freemen.” 

To the sentiment expressed in the latter part of this sentence readers 
of American history will heartily subscribe, but to the statement made in 
the first part of the sentence the writer takes decided exception. No one 
familiar with the history of Clark’s expedition of 1778 would desire to 
deprive Frangois Vigo of any credit justly due him for his prompt and 
willing assistance in Clark’s hour of necessity. But if Clark must share 
with any person the distinguished honor of a conquest, the plan of which 
was entirely the conception of his own brilliant genius, that person should 
be Oliver Pollock. 

To most of the readers of this Magazine the name of Oliver Pollock 
is probably unknown. In no published history of Clark’s successful cam- 
paign does it occur. Neither Clark in his Sketch of the Campaign in the 
Illinois, nor Major Bowman in his Journal of the Capture of St. Vincents, 
mentions him; nor had the Hon. Henry Pirtle who annotated and pub- 
lished these accounts even heard of him until after the issue of his work. 
Burnet, in his Motes on the Northwest Territory, eulogizes the generosity of 
Vigo, but ignores the existence of Pollock; Bryant and Bancroft name 
him, but not in any connection with Clark’s expedition, and the histories 
of Illinois are equally silent about him. 

And yet from the beginning to the end Oliver Pollock was the one 
individual factor who made the expedition of Clark a possibility and a 
success, since he almost exclusively furnished the sinews of war. 

Like Frangois Vigo, Pollock was of foreign birth, and for twenty-five 
years a resident of Spanish territory. Like Vigo who furnished Clark. 
with $12,000 in specie from his private means, he honored from his own 
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private exchequer nearly every draft issued by Clark, to the extent of 
$50,000 in specie within a period of nine months. Like Vigo, he was 
arrested and imprisoned, but for debts incurred in cashing the drafts of 
Clark. His personal sacrifices for Virginia and the united colonies, espe- 
cially in aiding Clark in his campaigns, not only forced him to dispose 
of his large estate much below its value, but also made him acquainted 
with the discipline of a Spanish prison and kept him harassed and finan- 
cially embarrassed for a decade of years. 

Patrick Henry, the governor of Virginia, in his private instructions to 
General Clark, January 2, 1778, closed his letter with these words, “ You 
are to apply to General Hand for powder and lead necessary for this expe- 
dition. If he can’t supply it, the person who has that which Captain 
Lynn bro’t from Orleans can.” This powder with which Clark began his 
march to the Wabash was supplied by Oliver Pollock, it having been 
secured by him “out of the king’s store” in New Orleans for Virginia. 
During the same month Governor Henry ordered Pollock to draw bills on 
France for $65,000, to aid Clark, which he did on his individual bond. 
During the same year, 1778, he borrowed on his personal security, from the 
royal treasury at New Orleans, $70,000 in specie, which was also expended 
for the furtherance of Clark’s campaign and the defense of the Virginia 
and Pennsylvania frontiers. And yet this Robert Morris of the West 
remains almost unknown in history. 

In 1778, when Vigo made his timely and generous loan of $12,000 to 
Clark, he received in return the latter’s drafts on Pollock for the entire 
amount. There was then no trader or merchant from St. Louis to New 
Orleans who was not familiar with the financial and mercantile reputation 
of Oliver Pollock. It was confidence in the integrity of the American 
merchant that made Vigo so readily accept Clark’s bills of exchange. 
Pollock paid all these drafts, excepting the one for $8,616. This bill Vigo 
testified that he did not present to Pollock until 1779, and at a time when 
the latter was “out of funds.” In Report 216, 3d U.S. Congress, Ist 
Sess. pp. 1-62, 1834, will be found in full Colonel Vigo’s petition to congress 
for the payment of these drafts. The report contains also General Clark’s 
accounts with Virginia in behalf of the said state and Illinois department, 
from which it appears that from March, 1778, to October, 1781, he had 
received and expended $2,201,392.8314 currency. Of this amount he had 
drawn from Pollock during the time he was actually engaged in the Illinois 
conquest, from March 30, 1778, to November 19, 1779, when at Louisville, 
Kentucky, he wrote his Sketch of the Campaign, the sum of $50,804.76 in 
specie; and from the treasurer of Virginia $54,772.00—whether in specie 
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or not is not stated—a total of $105,576.76. If these drafts were all for 
specie, as Clark himself testifies of the $50,000 drawn on Pollock, he 
expended in the actual Illinois campaign $108,612.80. The same report 
(No. 216) also contains Pollock’s account with the state of Virginia, which 
shows that his advances of money from September, 1776, to August, 1781, 
mainly for Clark’s expedition, amounted to $91,497.00 in specie, a sum in 
comparison with which Colonel Vigo’s $12,000 sinks into insignificance. 

It was decided in 1790 by General Knox, then secretary of war, that 
the expenses incurred by Virginia in acquiring and mazntaining the Illinois 
territory, covering a period of ¢hree years from 1778 to 1781, amounted to 
$500,000.* This sum was credited to the state of Virginia by the United 
States in the general adjustment of accounts, as the equivalent of $2,201,- 
ooo currency of 1781. 

As to the bearing of Pollock’s liberal advances of money on the suc- 
cessful issue of Clark’s campaign, the following testimony from General 
Clark himself, and from two of the three members of the board of com- 
missioners appointed by the United States for “ adjusting the expenses 
of the Illinois country,” are conclusive. One of the three commissioners, 
Colonel David Henley, a distinguished officer of the Revolution, wrote to 
Pollock under date of April 22, 1788: “It appears to me, from the knowl- 
edge I have of the Illinois accounts and papers as laid before the board 
and commissioners for a settlement, that your exertions in behalf of Gen- 
eral Clark and the troops under his command were the means of enabling 
him to hold the country and support his army.” 

Colonel William Heth, another of the commissioners, and also eminent 
as a revolutionary officer, wrote him: “ There is no circumstance of which 
I am more convinced than that the conquest of the Illinois country could 
not have been maintained by Virginia, and consequently that it would 
not now form a part of the United States, if it had not been for your 
assistance and very liberal advances; except, indeed, that your private 
fortunes were injured thereby, and that your character has been lightly 
spoken of by those who are ever more ready to join in a popular clamor 
against a public servant, than to examine minutely into his transactions.” 

The aspersions upon Pollock’s character were from the charge made by 
some member of the congress that he (Pollock) had claimed reimburse- 
ment of the sums expended for Clark zz specie, when the original payment 
had been made in paper money. Whereupon he appealed to General 
Clark himself for corroboration of his claim, with the following result : 
“These are to certify to all whom it may concern, that all the bills I 

* Rep. Secretary of War, June 21, 1790. 
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drew, when I commanded the Virginia troops in the Illinois conquest, 
upon Mr. Oliver Pollock, agent for the United States at New Orleans, 
were considered by me to be for specie, as the respective bills expressed in 
dollars ; and that the service Mr. Pollock rendered upon all occasions in 
paying these bills I considered at the same time, and now, to be one of 
the happy circumstances that enabled me to keep possession of that coun- 
try. Given under my hand this day, at New York, the 2d July, 1785. 


GEORGE R. CLARK.” 


Limited space will not permit the introduction of still more evidence 
to prove the claim advanced above, that, next to General Clark himself, 
the honor of the Illinois conquest is due to Oliver Pollock. The question 
will naturally arise, Who was Oliver Pollock ? 

About the year 1760 Jaret Pollock emigrated from near Coleraine, 
Ireland, to Carlisle, Pennsylvania, accompanied by his sons James and 
Oliver, and probably John. Oliver Pollock, born circa 1737, removed in 
1762 or 1763 to Havana, Cuba, and engaged in mercantile pursuits in 
connection with an eminent business house in that city. He soon mas- 
tered the Spanish language, married an Irish lady of Havana, and thus 
probably identified himself with the Roman church. Through the influ- 
ence of one of the priests, Father Butler, president of the Jesuit college, 
he won the friendship of O’Reilly, governor-general of Cuba. When 
France conceded Louisiana to Spain in 1762, Pollock opened commer- 
cial relations with New Orleans, and removed there in 1767. He soon 
established a high reputation in commercial circles, extending his trade to 
England, Spain, France, and the Atlantic coast of America. In 1769, 
when O’Reilly became governor of Louisiana, his arrival with three thou. 
sand troops at New Orleans threatened that little town with famine, so 
that flour advanced to thirty dollars a barrel. On the day when the last 
barrel was sold at that price, Pollock most opportunely arrived at New 
Orleans with his vessel laden with bread-stuff. As soon as he learned 
of the suffering of the famished people, he promptly placed his entire 
cargo of flour at the governor’s disposal, bidding him to fix his own value 
upon it, which offer was as promptly and generously refused. Pollock, in 
his narrative of the incident, states, “I then said that as the king had 
three thousand troops there, and the inhabitants were in distress for flour, 
I did not mean to take advantage of that distress, and I offered my flour 
at fifteen dollars or thereabouts per barrel, which he readily agreed to, 
and observed that he would make a note of it to the king his master, and 


that I should have a free trade there as long as I lived; and I did enjoy. 
Vor. XXII.—No. 5.—29 
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that privilege so long as I stayed in the country.” Thus he laid the 
foundation of his large fortune. 

Pollock’s relations to the various governors of Louisiana were those of 
personal friendship. His intimacy with them, his energy, courage, busi- 
ness sagacity, and integrity gave him a widely extended influence. His 
attachment to the united colonies when the war for the independence 
began was sincere and enthusiastic, and he rendered them many services 
secretly and effectively. An incident which shows the estimation in which 
he was held is worthy of note. When John Bernard de Galvez succeeded 
Louis Unzaga, as royal governor of Louisiana in 1777, the latter intro- 
duced Pollock to the former as a personal friend. I give it as Pollock 
narrated it. ‘After he had introduced me and got into his carriage at 
Don Galvez’s door, he suddenly came out again and observed to me that 
he had forgotten the principal part of his business, and that I must go in 
with him to Don Galvez again, upon which he observed to Don Galvez 
that as he (Galvez) was lately from the court of Spain he must know the 
intentions of the court—whether they were going to take part with Great 
Britain, or with France and the American rebels; observing at the same 
time that if the court of Spain was going to take part with Great Britain, 
Oliver Pollock should not remain in the country twenty-four hours; but if 
they were going to take part with France, Oliver Pollock was the only 
man in the colony he could confide in, meaning as an English merchant.” 

Pollock’s reputation as a financier and zealous patriot had become so 
well known in Philadelphia that on the 12th of June, 1777, the secret 
committee—Franklin, Morris, and Lee—appointed him commercial agent 
of the United States at New Orleans, directing him to ship at once to 
Philadelphia $50,000 worth of goods, blankets, etc., for the army. Later 
in the year the governor of Virginia also appointed him the special agent 
of that colony. He held this responsible position with fidelity until 1783, 
having during those years advanced to the United States and Virginia on 
the basis of his own credit over $300,000 in specie. 

It is well known that the credit of the united colonies was so impaired 
during the Revolutionary war that their paper money was worthless, and 
specie was beyond their reach. The scarcity of the latter extended even 
to Louisiana. The colonies were unable to fulfill their pledges. Natu- 
rally enough their failure embarrassed Pollock. In reply to his appeal for 
remittances, the secret committee wrote him, July 19, 1779, recognizing 
his claims, his sacrifices, and his faithfulness to duty, but lamenting their 
inability to make good any promises. In the Calendar of Virginia State 
Papers occurs a letter from Pollock of May 4, 1780, to John Todd, county 
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lieutenant of Illinois, in which he says: “ By this I have received a bill 
on France for £65,81456 for my advance made to Virginia in 1778, but I 
am unable to negotiate it at New Orleans on account of the great scarcity 
of specie, which will continue until a supply can be gotten from Havana. 
This gives me great concern, because it prevents my using the bills of 
General Clarke and other officers.” In January, 1782, he appealed through 
his attorney, Daniel Clark, to Governor Harrison of Virginia, for payment 
of his claim for $139,739.1%, money advanced to the western troops in 
Illinois. He stated that he was then in debt for upward of $80,000 which 
he had borrowed for Virginia. In May, 1782, he again appealed to Gov- 
ernor Nelson of Virginia, stating that he had been obliged to sell his 
landed estate, slaves, dwelling-house, and stores, to meet bills drawn by 
order of the state of Virginia. His appeals met with no substantial re- 
sponse. Virginia was really in no condition to liquidate her indebtedness. 
In 1783 Pollock was appointed United States agent at Havana, whither 
also his friend Governor Galvez had been transferred. He left New Or- 
leans, however, indebted to the royal treasury $151,696 for moneys advanced 
to the United States colonies, for which no reimbursement had yet been 
received from the secret committee. In May, 1784, the Virginia bills on 
France, which he had paid with his own means, were sent to Havana for 
collection. Not having the money to take them up, Pollock was arrested 
for the debt and kept in close custody for eighteen months until the arrival 
of Governor Galvez, through whose influence he was released on executing 
a bond to pay the Spanish minister, on his arrival in Philadelphia, the 
sum of $151,696. In December, 1785, congress awarded him $90,000, but 
there was no money in the treasury and it was not paid until 1791. 
Meanwhile he was not idle. When he left New Orleans, in 1783, he 
left a friend, “‘ Mr. Patterson, as a hostage for his debts contracted to Span- 
ish officers and subjects on account of the United States and the state of 
Virginia, and particularly in serving to secure the conquest of the Illinois 
country.” Failing to secure the money awarded him by congress, he 
resolved to return to New Orleans and relieve his hostage. He fitted out 
a vessel in Philadelphia, loaded it with flour, sailed to Martinique, disposed 
of his cargo, laid in another, sailed to New Orleans, and again engaged in 
mercantile pursuits with such diligence and good fortune that in 1790 he 
was enabled to pay all his debts and to return to Philadelphia a free man. 
He bore with him the most flattering testimonials from Estevan Miro, 
then governor of Louisiana. One of these, addressed to the governor of 
Virginia, states the fact that “ Mr. Pollock, in the execution of his orders 
as agent of the United States and the state of Virginia, had contracted 
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very considerable debts in New Orleans which he was unable wholly to 
discharge although he disposed of all his estate, real and personal, in this 
country, at a great disadvantage, for the purpose of fulfilling his engage- 
ments with his creditors in this province. Mr. Pollock has, since his arrival 
here, very honorably and to the entire satisfaction of his creditors in this 
province, discharged all his remaining debts to a considerable amount, 
which he owed on account of the United States and the state of Virginia. 
The just integrity evinced by this gentleman in the faithful discharge of 
his engagements entered into for the service of his country strongly inter- 
ests me in his favor, and induces me to pray you will have the goodness 
to take him under your excellency’s protection, and that you will be pleased 
to give him your aid in obtaining as speedy a reimbursement as may be 
for the moneys now due to him from the United States and the state of 
Virginia, which I shall esteem a personal favor conferred upon myself.” 

In 1792 Pollock returned to Cumberland county, Pennsylvania, called 
“ Silver Springs,” and bought a large estate near Carlisle. He was several 
times a candidate for congress. He was an active member of the Friendly 
Sons of St. Patrick, in Philadelphia, and an original member of the Hiber- 
nian society. He died at Pinckneyville, Mississippi, December 17, 1823, 
at the home of his son-in-law, D. Samuel Robinson, and at a great age. 

The state of Virginia eventually returned to Pollock every cent that he 
had advanced in response to her demands; but as that eminent Virginian, 
William Wirt Henry, has justly said, “She owes him a debt of gratitude 
that has remained too long unpaid.” The United States still owes him a 
pecuniary debt as justly due as that which Frangois Vigo claimed, and 
based on evidence even more incontrovertible. Surely when we consider 
the immense value to the United States of that vast territory which 
George Rogers Clark, with Virginia’s troops and Oliver Pollock’s money, 
wrested from the possession of Great Britain, covering the states of Ohio, 
Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, and Missouri, how shall we estimate the part 
which Pollock played in that great drama? If Colonel “ Vigo’s name is 
enrolled with DeKalb and Steuben and Lafayette” because he supplied 
Clark with $12,000 in specie, it is not too much to say that Pollock’s 
name should be enrolled with Morris and others whose aid in securing the 
independence of the colonies was as essential to success as was the mili- 
tary genius of Washington and Greene. becca 


WILKESBARRE, PENNSYLVANIA, 





THRILLING STORY OF A BRITISH SURGEON’S EXPERIENCE 
IN THE REVOLUTION 


[From Hugh Gaines’ Mew York Gazette of January 10, 1777. A copy of this newspaper was 
recently found as the lining to a compartment where valuable documents have been lying folded 
for considerably more than a century. ] 


“ Doctor Smith, late of Maryland, who has been a Prisoner among the Rebels ever 
since Nov. 1775, having lately escaped from them, has favored us with the follow- 
ing Narrative or Journal, which is so well authenticated, that it may be firmly 
relied on as Truth. 


NARRATIVE OR JOURNAL 


Of Dr. John F. D. Smith, Captain and Surgeon in the Queen’s Royal Rangers, 
who was taken Prisoner by the Rebels in Nov. 1775, and lately escaped from 
them, and arrived here in the Daphne. 


As the Public, and especially many Persons in a high Station can have but 
little Idea of the Sufferings of those unhappy People who have had the misfortune 
to fall into the Hands of the Rebels, especially if they have ever been active against 
them, I think it a Duty incumbent on me to publish the following plain Narrative 
of facts, every Tittle of which can be well attested. At the same Time disclaim- 
ing every intention of rendering the Condition of these deluded and mistaken 
Men, who are Prisoners, any worse. It would be unworthy of the British Arms 
to retaliate Cruelty, and it is far from my Disposition to wish it, altho’ no Person 
can be more principled against the Rebels than I have been since the Beginning 
of the Rebellion, and I have suffered in Property and in Person as much as any 
one whose Life has been spared, having had my whole Property sold and confis- 
cated, and being often reduced to the Brink of the Grave. Yet to show, that they 
complain of our Treatment of their Prisoners with a very bad Grace, it is almost 
necessary to inake this Public. 

On the Night of the 19th Nov. 1775, Col. Connolly, Lieutenant Cameron, and 
myself, were made Prisoners in Frederick County, Maryland, over the Blue Ridge 
of Mountains, by 36 Riflemen, who rushed suddenly into our Room, and with 
cock’d Rifles presented at us in Bed, obliged us to surrender. They, without the 
least Provocation, abused us with every opprobrious Epithet Language is capable 
of. We were then carried to a Committee in Hagar’s Town, and examined sepa- 
rately, after being searched for Papers. This Committee was ignorant, rude 
and abusive, and sent us under a strong Guard to Frederick Town for farther 
Examination. 
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They were continually threatening our Lives, and as we went along the Guard 
in the Rear, every now and then would fire off a Rifle directed very near us, as I 
could hear the Ball pass within a few Feet of us every Time. At Frederick Town 
I was told, that I need not expect to get clear, for I was a noted Tory, and they 
had long wished to get me in their Power. Here we were stripp’d and searched, 
and examined again separately before the Committee, and one of the most infa- 
mous wicked Rebels, a Samuel Chace, a Lawyer Member of the Congress, presided. 
By some Neglect of Col. Connolly’s Servant, an old torn Piece of Paper was found 
in his Portmanteau, which discovered Part of our Design, and Col. Connolly, to 
prevent our falling immediate Sacrifices to a phrantic Mob, acknowledged our 
Commissions. We were then robb’d of our Money, by Samuel Chace and the 
Committee, who left us only a Guinea each, and were put under a strong Guard, 
in a close Room 3 Stories high, the Windows nailed down, and no Person allowed 
to speak to us, and deny’d the Use of Pen, Ink, and Paper. Thus were we kept, 
in continual Danger of being murdered every Night, until December goth, 1775, 
when the Congress sent for us to Philadelphia. It had been ordered, that if we 
should be taken on our Way, we should attempt, either by escape or otherwise, 
to inform the Garrison of Detroit of an Expedition the Rebels intended against 
them from Pittsburg, and also to bring the Garrison of Fort Gage on Mississippi, 
Artillery, Stores, &c. down the River, and by Transports, round to join the 14th 
at Norfolk. For this Purpose on the 30th December at Night, 1775, I watched 
the Moment the two Centinels fell asleep on their Posts at our Door, and unscrew- 
ing the Lock, made my Escape, with Letters, and every necessary Order, but was 
obliged to leave all my Cloaths. There was a deep encrusted Snow, and most 
dreadful Roads, so that my Journey was beyond Expression fatiguing, especially as 
I left my Horse, and went on Foot, to prevent any Suspicion of my Rout, as no one 
could imagine, that a Journey over the Alegany Mountains to Mississippi, and 
Detroit, would be attempted at that Season of the Year by any Person alone and on 
Foot. To pass along with more Privacy, I endeavoured to go up the other Side of 
Potomack River, but, in attempting to cross on the Ice, broke in, and almost got 
lost ; it was snowing and freezing at the same Time, and I had 7 Miles over the 
Mountains to go, before I came to a House to warm myself. At last, when I 
reach’d it, there was no Fire, and I could not stay, so I travelled in that wet and 
frozen Condition all Day, and at Night lay before the Fire, at the House of a 
poor ignorant Dutchman. 

On the 1st January, 1776, I set out and reached the Mouth of Connicochege 
at Sunrise. It was frozen half over, I broke the Ice, strip’d and waded it thro’, 
up to my Breast, and hearing of a Pursuit struck off the Road into the North 
Mountain, travelled all Day thro’ fatiguing encrusted Snow, and stay’d during the 
Night (for I slept not) under a Rock in the Mountain. 

Jan. 2d, travelled all Day in the Mountain, and at Night scraped away the 
Snow by the Side of a Tree, made a Fire and slept a little. On the 3d January, 
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directed my Course towards the Road again, being then behind the Pursuit, and 
stay’d all Night at a miserable House by the Fire. I passed by the Name of 
Brescoe. Here I heard a Thousand Falsehoods told about me, and was obliged 
to join in Abuse against myself ; they all said, that we ought immediately to have 
been put to Death when taken. 

On the 4th Jan. I had three violent Falls on the ice, by which I received a bad 
Strain in one Anckle, and a deep Wound in my opposite Foot ; this rendered 
travelling excessively painful. However with me there was no alternative but 
Death to stop, or Life to proceed ; and in this distressing Manner I continued to 
push on until the 12th January when after wading Numbers of Creeks and Rivers, 
and getting over the Alegany Mountains, I was retaken on Yohiogeny, close by 
the Ohio, by a Party of nine Ruffians returning from Pittsburg in pursuit of me. 
They set me on a Pack Horse, on a wooden Pack Saddle, tied my Arms behind 
me, and my Legs under the Horse’s Belly, took off the Bridle, and put a great Bell 
on the Horse, and in that Manner they drove the Horse and me before them over 
slippery Ways covered with ice, and over all the dreadful Precipices of the Ale- 
gany and Blue Mountains, for the first Day and Night, and for the next three 
Days ; every Night lying on the bare Ground. Travelling in this violent rapid 
Manner, as I am informed since, preserved my Life, as a Captain and thirty Men 
from near Pitssburg, pursued .us under Oath to kill me when they heard I was re- 
taken, and after riding after us a Day and a Half, despairing to overtake us, they 
returned. During all this Time I tasted nothing but Water, and had but one Meal 
of indifferent Food, which probably in some Degree contributed also to save my 
Life, by abating the Inflamation of the Wound in my Foot, and the Strain in my 
Anckle, both of which were prodigiously swelled, and so violently painful, that for 
my Life I could not walk a hundred Yards, and intirely deprived me of Sleep. I 
was then delivered up again to the Committee of Hagar’s Town, who made use of 
every Artifice of Promises and Threats to corrupt my Principles, and when all 
would not avail, ordered me to be carried to the Congress to Philadelphia in Irons. 
A fresh Guard with a Major, a Captain, two Lieutenants, &c. then set off with me 
tied as before, and my Horse tied also with two Ropes, and led by two of the 
Guard, accompanied with Drum and Fife, beating the Rogue’s March, which they 
seemed particularly fondof. Fifteen Miles from Frederick Town, a Captain and 
fifty Rebels came to take me from my Guard, to carry me back to Frederick 
Town, to two Hundred more who had assembled, and were waiting there to mur- 
der me at once, in order as they said to save the Country Expense. It required 
no small Address to persuade this Rabble out of their Intentions, as they were sent 
by the enemy on Purpose, but at last they suffered me to proceed. They carried 
me thro’ Crissop’s Town, Hancock’s Town, Hagar’s Town, Town, Fred- 
erick Town, Tawney Town, tle Town, M’Allastar’s Town, York, and Lan- 
caster ; in each of the last Places I was lodged in Goal ; and at last I arrived at 
Philadelphia, dragg’d all this Way, being several hundred miles, like a Criminal, 
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going to Execution. The Congress hastened to express their Approbation of the 
Cruelty and Zeal of those who retook me, gave several of them a Commission, and 
Fifteen Pounds to bear each of their Expences, and to the Principal, Seventy-five 
Dollars extraordinary Pay, and a Captain’s Commission of Riflemen, as a Reward. 
By the Congress I was sent to the Council of Safety (properly of Destruction) and 
by them to the Common Goal, where a very large Pair of Irons were brought for 
me, but a Gentleman present went out and got an Order against it. I was then 
thrown into a Room in the criminal Appartment, which was constantly locked, no 
Person, even in the Goal, allowed to speak to me, in an uncarpeted Room, without 
Bed, Blanket, Fire, Chair or Table, oblig’d to lye on the bare Floor, with a Log of 
Wood under my head, in the Middle of a severe Winter, and sometimes three Days 
without a Drop of Water or any Kind of drink. In this Condition I remained for 
three Weeks, and without changing my Shirt, or having my Cloathes cleaned, in 
thirty-three Days ; also very sick, and still lame. To think on all I suffered, one 
would not imagine that human Nature could have endured it and live ; but a Man 
can at sometimes undergo much more, than would at other times destroy him. 
Imagining that they intended in this manner to take away my Life, I wrote with 
my Pencil on a Card (nothing else being allowed me) desiring they would order 
me to immediate Execution, and not destroy me by inches. "They then had me 
brought before the Council, who behaved very politely to me, making their apolo- 
gies for what was past, and promising relief in future, but declared their Astonish- 
ment at my desperate Attempt, as they call’d it, at reaching Detroit or Illinois, 
alone and on Foot, at that Season of the Year, thro’ a hostile Country, and with- 
out Money, (as I had only the Guinea the Committee’ had left me). But altho’ 
they promised to render my Confinement more supportable, yet I was sent back to 
Goal, almost in the same situation as before. I take this Opportunity to acknowl- 
edge many Obligations to Captain Campbell, of the Royal Emigrants, who was at 
that Time also a close Prisoner, but did me every Service in his Power, that my 
secluded Situation would admit of. Captain Campbell about this Time was so ill 
that he was in great Danger of Death, having been in Goal four Months, and at last 
only to save his Life, they admitted him to parole. I was then removed into his 
Room in the Goal with Colonel Kirkland ; and Major-Gen’l. Prescot was put into 
the Room in the infernal Appartment I was taken out of, where he was kept until the 
Dampness of the air and the Unwholesomeness of the Place, caused his Wounds 
to break out afresh ; then he was removed. After some Days the Council Brought 
me a Paper containing a dirty & scandalous Parole, which he said, was sent for 
me to sign, as they wanted to atone now for all former ill Usage. One Mr. 
Nixon had interested himself to procure it, but as Col. Connolly and Lieut. 
Cameron were not offered their Paroles also, I refused to sign it, and 1 was then 
put into the Room along (with) them. About two Days after, Col. Connolly got 
the Liberty of the Goal at large and another Room; but they nailed down the Win- 
dows on Lieut. Cameron and me, and chained the Door so as not to admit one 
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Breath of fresh Air to us, debarred the Use of Pen and Ink; no Person whatever 
allowed to see or speak to us, and totally precluded from the whole World as 
effectually as if we had been in our Graves, and in this Manner were we kept for 
Months, until our Lives were despaired of. Mr. Wilcot, and a Thomas M’Kean 
of Newcastle, came to us to see our Situation and State of Health. 

Mr. Wilcot talked like a moderate Man, but the violent, raging, Rebel M’Kean, 
introduced himself by abusing, in the grossest terms, the King, Parliament and 
Ministry ; the whole Army, and Navy; and particularly Lord Dunmore and General 
Prescot. He told us, for our Comfort, that we should be held for Retaliation, that 
if Allen, or , or any of their Leaders were executed, we should share the 
same Fate; said we should think ourselves very happy not to be slaves, as their 
Prisoners were always kept slaves by the British. In Order to preserve us for that 
Purpose, he ordered our Windows not to be opened; after some Time an Order 
came from the Congress permitting us to walk two hours every Day, with two 
Centinels, in the nasty, suffocating Yard of the Goal. This was allowed us only for 
a few Days. At this Time the Goaler charged us four pounds a Week each, for our 
diet only, tho’ very indifferent, and Twenty Shillings a Week Lodging and Candle. 
The Congress allowed us only two Dollars weekly each, so that this Villain, the 
Goaler, extorted every penny of Money from us. 

The Cruelties practiced there are almost incredible, and at least equal to the 
famous Inquisition Prison. ‘The Goal was guarded constantly by one Centinel on 
each side with two in the Front, two in the Rear, three in the Passage below, 
and three more in the Passage above, and the Guard within the Prison. The Re- 
strictions on us were so severe, that we were not allowed to - ny in different 
Rooms. Sept. zoth, Jewell accused me of speaking to Col. Connolly, and ordered a 
Serjeant and nine Men to thrust me into a nasty Guard Room, then locked me in 
a cold empty Room, where I was forced to lie on the bare Floor, and that gave me 
a violent Cholick. I was extremely ill, without any Care, or Notice taken of me, 
and lay in that sick helpless Condition, lock’d into a Room by myself, without the 
least Comfort whatsoever. Soon after that, I was seized with a Disentery, which 
continued on me for seven Weeks, and reduced me to the Point of Death, yet still 
I was lock’d up without any Care, Attendance, or Notice. Dr. Benjamin Rush, 
one of the Congress, a man eminent in Physick, but as eminent in Rebellion, and 
still more in Deceit, after amusing me with Hopes of a Parole, Excuses, and Pro- 
fessions of very great regard, and Commiseration, one Day informed me, that 
many Members of the Congress, said they personally knew me to be so determin- 
edly hostile to the American States, and that I had always used such Interest and 
Influence against them, that I need not expect any Kind of Indulgence whatso- 
ever, not even to save my life.” 

(Contributed by) 
ADRIAN VAN SINDERIN 

CoTTON EXCHANGE, NEw York City. 
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LAND OF MY BIRTH 


There’s not a rock, nor shaded rill, 
A beetling craig, nor wooded hill, 
I could forget ; 
Land of my birth! where’er I go, 
Back to thy realms my fancies flow, 
The dearest thoughts of thee I know, 
And cherish yet. 


The breezy lakes and mountain streams, 
I hear them even in my dreams 

Ripple and roar— 
And stretching to the far-off seas, 
The billowy plains and forest trees, 
Broad valleys yielding golden sheaves 


And precious ore. 


America! grand is thy youth, 
No priestly craft could crush the truth 
Which gave thee birth ; 
Long in the throes of church and state, 
Of clashing creeds and princely hate, 
Our sires devoutly met their fate, 
And proved their worth. 


Out of the stormy Ocean’s wrath, 

Out of a wild and savage path, 
And years of wo— 

Behold a country far and wide, 

A new-born nation in its pride, 

Where untold millions may reside 
And freedom know. 


In all this wondrous growth behold 
The will of God in lines of gold, 
Which radiant shine ! 
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Gleaming from every Christian home, 
From sacred spire and college dome, 
That glorious Truth we claim our own 
By love divine. 













Triumphantly that Truth shall reign 
To leaven all this fair domain, 

And spread abroad ! 
The strife of nations then shall cease, 
And man’s best aims of life increase 
A grand millennium of peace 
To welcome God. 









W. I. CRANDALL 





CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 





A DECLARATION 








ADDRESSED IN THE NAME OF’ THE KING OF FRANCE TO ALL THE ANCIENT 
FRENCH IN NORTH AMERICA 








[Zditor of Magazine of American History: My brother, Rev. Dr. T. Stafford Drowne, has the 
original dccument with the above title, which was printed in French on board the Langucdoc, for 
the Count d’Estaing, October 28, 1778. It was translated from the French, and published in the 
Massachusetts Spy at Worcester, Massachusetts, December 10, 1778, a copy of which is now in my 
possession, and I take pleasure in presenting it to your readers. HENRY T. DRownE.] 
















The undersigned authorised by His Majesty, and thence cloathed with the 
noblest of titles, with that which effaces all others; charged in the name of 
his Father of his Country, and the beneficent protector of his subjects, to offer a 
support to those who were born to enjoy the blessings of his government— 

To all his Countrymen in North-America. 

You were born French; you could never cease to be French. The late 
war, which was not declared but by the captivity of nearly all our seamen, and the 
principal advantages of which our common enemies entirely owed to the courage, 
the talents, and the numbers of the brave Americans, who are row fighting against 
them, has wrested from you, that which is most dear to all men, even the name of 

" your country. To compel you to bear the arms of Parracides against it, must be 
the completion of misfortunes: With this you are now threatened: A new war 
may justly make you dread being obliged to submit to this most intolerable law of 
slavery. It has commenced like the last, by depredations upon the most valuable 

part of our trade. Too long already have a great number of unfortunate French- 
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men, been confined in American prisons. You hear their groans. The present 
war was declared by a message in March last from the King of Great Britain to 
both houses of Parliament; a most authentic act of the British sovereignty, 
announcing to all orders of the State, that to trade [with America] though without 
excluding others from the same right, was to offend; that frankly to avow 
such intention was to defy this sovereignty; that she would revenge it and 
defer this only to a more advantageous opportunity, when she might do it 
with more appearance of legality than in the last war :—For she declared that she 
had the right, the will, and the ability to revenge; and accordingly she demanded 
of parliament the supplies. 

The calamities of a war thus proclaimed have been restrained and retarded as 
much as was possible, by a Monarch whose pacific and disinterested views now 
reclaim the marks of your former attachment, only for your own happiness : 
Constrained to repel force by force, and multiplied hostilities by reprisals, which 
he has at last authorised, if necessity should carry his arms, or those of his allies 
into a country always dear to him, you have not to fear either burnings or devasta- 
tions: And if gratitude, if the view of a flag always revered by those who have 
followed it, should recal to the banners of France, or of the United States, the 
Indians, who loved us, and have been loaded with presents by him, whom they also 
call their Father ; never, no never shall they employ against you their too cruel 
methods of war. These they must renounce, or they will cease to be our friends. 

It is not by menaces that we shall endeavour to avoid combating with our 
countrymen, nor shall we weaken this declaration by invectives against a great 
and brave nation, which we know how to respect, and hope to vanquish. 

As a French gentleman, I need not to mention to those among you who were 
born such as well as myself, that there is but one august house in the universe, 
under which the French can be happy, and serve with pleasure ; since its head, and 
those who are most nearly allied to him by blood, have been at all times, through 
a long line of monarchs, and are at this day more than ever delighted with bearing 
that very title which Henry IV regarded as the first of his own. I shall not excite 
your regrets for those qualifications, those marks of distinction, those decorations, 
which, in our matter of thinking, are precious treasures ; but from which, by our 
common misfortunes, the American French, who have known so well how to deserve 
them are now precluded. These, I am bold to hope and to promise, their zeal will 
very soon procure to be diffused among them. They will merit them when they 
dare to become the friends of our allies. 

I shall not ask the military companions of the Marquis of Levi; those who 
shared his glory, who admired his talents and genius for war, who loved his cor- 
diality and frankness, the principal characteristics of our nobility, whether there 
be other names in other nations, among which they would be better pleased to 
place their own. 

Can the Canadians, who saw the brave Montcalm fall in their defence, can they 
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become the enemies of his nephews? Can they fight against their former leaders, 
and arm themselves against their kinsmen? At the bare mention of their names 
the weapons would fall out of their hands. 

I shall not observe to the ministers of the altars, that their evangelic efforts 
will require the special protection of Providence, to prevent faith being diminished 
by example, by worldly interest, and by sovereigns whom force has imposed upon 
them, and whose political indulgence will be lessened proportionably as those 
sovereigns shall have less to fear. I shall not observe, that it is necessary for 
religion that those who preach it should form a body in the state; and that in 
Canada no other body would be more considered, or have more power to do good 
than that of the priests, taking a part in the government ; since their respective 
conduct has merited the confidence of the people. 

I shall not represent to that people, nor to all my countrymen in general, that 
a vast monarchy, having the same religion, the same manners, the same language, 
where they find kinsmen, old friends, and brethren, must be an inexhaustible 
source of commerce and wealth, more easily acquired and better secured, by their 
union with powerful neighbours, than with strangers of another hemisphere, among 
whom everything is different, and who, jealous and despotic sovereigns, would 
sooner or later treat them as a conquered people, and doubtless much worse than 
their late countrymen the Americans, who made them victorious. I shall not urge 
to a whole people that to Jorn with the United States is to secure their own hap- 
piness ; since a whole people, when they acquire the right of thinking and acting 
for themselves, must know their own interest : But I will declare, and I now form- 
ally order in the name of His Majesty, who has authorized and commanded me 
to do it, that all his former subjects in North America, who shall no more acknow]- 
edge the supremacy of Great Britain, may depend upon his protection and support. 

Done on board his Majesty's ship, the Languedoc, in the harbour of Boston, the 
twenty eighth day of October, in the year one thousand seven hundred and seventy 
eight. ESTAING. 


BiGREL DE GRANDOLOS, Secretary appointed by the King, to the Squadron com- 
manded by the Count D’Estaing. Printed on board the Languedoc, by P. P. De- 
mauge, printer to the King and the Squadron. 


THE EARLIEST NEWSPAPERS OF NORTH CAROLINA 


In a discourse before the North Carolina Historical Society at its September 
meeting, Dr. Stephen B. Weeks made some very interesting statements in relation 
to early printing and the pioneer newspapers of North Carolina. The following 
is a brief synopsis of his address: “The first printing-press in America was car- 
ried to Mexico by the Spanish viceroy, Mendoza, in 1536. The first in the United 
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States was set up in connection with the founding of Harvard college. James 
Davis brought the first press to the province of North Carolina in 1749. Two 
years later he printed Swann’s Revisal, or as it is familiarly called, The Yellow 
Jacket. Davis issued in December, 1755, the first number of the Morth Carolina 
Gazette, at New Berne. It was continued six years, and revived in 1764 under 
the name of Worth Carolina Magazine and Universal Intelligencer. This con- 
tinued a little over a year. In 1768 it was revived again under its old name of 
North Carolina Gazette. 

In September, 1764, Andrew Stewart began to print Zhe Cape Fear Gazette 
and Wilmington Advertiser. Stewart was patronized by the best people of Wil- 
mington, but he fell into discredit and had to suspend for lack of support. His 
outfit was purchased by Adam Boyd, who began the Cape Fear Mercury in 1769. 
It was in this paper that Governor Martin saw, June 20, 1775, the ‘ Mecklenburg 
Declaration of Independence.’ There were four presses in operation at various 
times during the Revolution—one in New Berne, one in Halifax, one in the army 
of Cornwallis, and another in the army of General Greene. The first paper printed 
after the close of the war was the Worth Carolina Gazette or Impartial Intelli- 
gencer and General Weekly Advertiser, in New Berne. 

From 1785 the number of presses and papers increased rapidly. One of the 
most active printers of that day was Abraham Hodge; he was public printer for 
fifteen years. He founded Zhe State Gazette of North Carolina, in Edenton, in 
1786, the Worth Carolina Journal in Halifax, in 1793, and the Fayetteville Min- 
erva early in 1796. He was one of the earliest donors to the library of the uni- 
versity of North Carolina. But the printer who did most, perhaps, for the upbuild- 
ing and intellectual advancement of North Carolina, was Joseph Gales, Sr. He 
issued the first number of the Raleigh Register on October 22, 1799. During the 
eighteenth century, newspapers were published at one time or another in New 
Berne, Wilmington, Raleigh, Edenton, Halifax, Hillsboro, Fayetteville, Salisbury, 
and perhaps Lincolnton. ‘There were two paper manufactories in the state, one 
established near Hillsboro, in 1778, the other in Salem in 1789.” 











PROVIDENCE GINGERBREAD—A_ bet 
was made in Providence, on the late 
gubernatorial election, of a cake of 
gingerbread, to be of as large dimen- 
sions as the winner should direct. Ac- 
cordingly, a cake was baked by Mr. 
William Barstow, under direction, of the 
following dimensions: It was ten feet 
long, two feet two inches wide, two 
inches thick, and contained forty-three 
feet four inches board measure. It was 
exhibited for distribution, handsomely 
figured, and dressed out with box. In 
eating the cake all parties united ; the 
recipients hoping that it was a foretaste 
of the racy, soft, and refreshing admin- 
istration of the successful candidate.— 
Boston Centinel, April, 1821. 

PETERSFIELD 





CHARLES DICKENS ON PRESCOTT’S 
woRK—In one of Dickens’s letters to 
Professor Felton, which appears in the 
delightful edition of Dickens’s letters 
recently issued by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, appears the following paragraph : 
“T wrote to Prescott about his book, 
with which I was perfectly charmed. 
I think his descriptions masterly, his 
style brilliant, his purpose manly and 
gallant always. The introductory ac- 
count of Aztec civilization impressed me 
exactly as it impressed you. From be- 
ginning to end the whole history is en- 
chanting and full of genius. I only 
wonder that having such an opportunity 
of illustrating the doctrine of visible 
judgments, he never remarks when Cor- 
tes and his men tumble the idols down 
the temple steps and call upon the peo- 
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NOTES 








ple to take notice that their gods are 
powerless to help themselves, that possi- 
bly if some intelligent native had tum- 
bled down the image of the Virgin or 
patron saint after them nothing very re- 
markable might have ensued in conse- 
quence.” 





VALUABLE HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS 
—Secretary Thwaites, of the Wisconsin 
Historical Society, has for three years 
past been engaged in picking up for the 
society’s archives all old manuscripts 
which in any way throw light upon the 
early history of the state. Letter-books, 
diaries, old letters, memoranda, fur- 
trade account-books, etc., have already 
been gathered in by the thousands, and 
the work still goes on. His collection 
from the descendants of the old fur- 
traders is now very nearly as complete 
as he can hope to make it, the collec- 
tion already made amounting to some- 
whac over 20,000 documents, which were 
not long ago bound up, in classified 
chronological order, into over one hun- 
dred stout folio volumes which reveal 
the inner history of Wisconsin from 
about 1760 until 1835. From these 
volumes can be obtained many curious 
details of early life in Wisconsin, and 
indeed many a pioneer romance. The 
secretary recently returned from a trip 
to Green Bay, Fort Howard and Kau- 
kauna, where he made some new finds 
of great interest and was put on the 
track of a few more batches of old pa- 
pers, which are probably about the last 
now in existence. Efforts are being 
made to secure early documents from 
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Milwaukee, Prairie du Chien, and the 
lead region, with most encouraging pros- 
pects. The papers of Colonel George 
Boyd, the early Indian agent at Macki- 
naw and Green Bay, have already been 
obtained, also two large letter-books and 
a number of other important papers 
relative to the affairs of the La Pointe 
Indian agency, 1835-42, when the late 
Rev. Alfred Brunson was agent. There 


is now no state historical society in the 
Union, except that of Massachusetts, 
which has so large and fine a collection 
of original historical documents illus- 
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trative of the career of its own common- 
wealth as is already in possession of the 
Wisconsin society. The fathers builded 
better than they knew, when they placed 
the historical society under the public 
wing and made it a trustee of the state, 
while yet preserving its individual char- 
acter and allowing the energy and enthu- 
siasm of its managers full and indepen- 
dent scope. The institution is keeping 
full pace with the growth of the com- 
monwealth. — Zhe State Journal, Sept. 
11, 1889. 


QUERIES 


WASHINGTON’S WOOING OF MARY 
PHILIPSE—A paper on the Philipse pat- 
ent in the August number [xii. rog] 
mentions the baseless tradition of Wash- 
ington’s having been refused by Mary 
Philipse. Will not some of your readers 
give the origin of the story, when it first 
appeared in print, and if possible the 
guilty author’s name. 

CENTENNIAL 


JOHN NEWGATE OR NEWDIGATE— 
born in 1580 in Southwark, near London 
Bridge, was in Boston, Massachusetts, 
in 1634. He came to this country with 
his third wife Ann, and their children. 
This wife had been previously married— 
first to Hunt, secondly to Dra- 
per. Their daughter Hannah married 
Mr. Simon Lynde, a wealthy merchant of 
Boston, son of Enoch Lynde, a shipping 
merchant of London (of the Dutch Van 
der Linden family), whose wife was 
Elizabeth, great-great-granddaughter of 
Sir John Digby of Eye Kettlebey and 


Lincolnshire. John Newgate was a son 
of Philip Newgate of Horningsheath, 
county Suffolk. In an early will, dated 
1635, John Newgate gives a legacy to 
his wife’s sister, who had married Wil- 
liam Newgate, his uncle’s son, living in 
London. Who was Ann, his wife ? 

In a pedigree of the Lynde family, 
prepared by Chief Justice Benjamin 
Lynde, 2d, grandson of Simon and 
Hannah (Newgate) Lynde, copied from 
an earlier paper, in mentioning his grand- 
father, John Newgate, he adds, “See 
arms in margent.” What arms did John 
Newgate or Newdigate bear? Did he 
descend from the same ancestry as the 
Newdigates of county Surrey and War- 
wickshire, or any of the heraldic families 
of that name now existing in England ? 

Nathaniel, son of John and Ann New- 
gate, born in England in 1627, married in 
England Isabella, daughter of Sir John 
Lewis. Nathaniel Newgate in his will, 
dated September 8, 1668, calls himself 
“ Newdigate, alias Newgate, of London, 
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merchant.’’ He makes his “brother, 
Sir John Lewis of Ledston, in the coun- 
tie of York,”’ one of the overseers of his 
will, What is known of Sir John Lewis 
and his son, Sir John Lewis of Ledston, 
York? Are there any descendants of 
this Newdigate or Newgate family still 
living in England? Will descendants 
of John Newgate or Newdigate and 
of Simon Lynde-kindly write to Mr. 
and Mrs. Edward E. Salisbury, New 
Haven, Connecticut, giving all the in- 
formation in their possession about their 
ancestors and their families? The facts 
are desired for a large and important 
genealogical work now approaching 
completion. 

It is desired also to hear from all 
descendants of Deputy Governor Fran- 
cis Willoughby of Massachtsetts, and 
descendants of Hon. Daniel Clarke of 
Windsor, Connecticut ? 


PRINCESS ELIZABETH’S MAIDS OF 
HONOR-—What maids of honor shared 
the captivity of the Princess Elizabeth, 
afterward queen ? 

E. McC. S. 
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PURITAN CHARACTER—The two en- 
tries following are found in the records 
of the town of Glastonbury, Connecticut, 
under the dates given. “1792. June 
27. Mr. Brown Ordained: day fine ; 
concourse large; ball in the evening; 
concourse large. 1796. Aug. 30. Mr. 
Lockwood Installed. Audience large ; 
the overseers of the day exhibited, with 
propriety, a Ball in the evening, 54 lads, 
34 lasses.” 

Were the ordinations and installations 
of ministers customarily celebrated, in 
the régime of Puritanism, with “ balls in 
the evening” ? If so, how is such custom 
reconcilable with the common theory 
of the Puritan character? Were the 
religionists of “the Standing Order” in 
those days quite as gloomy and severe 
as they are commonly supposed to have 
been? Did they put quite so stern a 
proscription upon dancing and kindred 
social enjoyments ? Or, are these Glas- 
tonbury doings entirely exceptional ? 
And if so, how did the Glastonbury 
folk come by their peculiar theories and 
ways ? 


Q. M. 
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‘ THE BOOK OF THE UNITED STATES” 
[xxii. 348]|—There can be no doubt 
that the author which Mr. Hill inquires 
about was William Joseph Snelling, son 
of Colonel Josiah Snelling, commander 
of Fort Snelling, Minnesota, from 1822 to 
1827. William J. Snelling lived there dur- 
ing that same period, and subsequently 
went to Boston, where he wrote a great 


many articles on the North American 
Vo. XXII.—No. 5.—30 


Indians, based on his life in their midst 
for several years. 
J. F. Witiiams 
St. PAUL, MINNESOTA, 


HENRY LAURENS’ LETTER [Xxxii. 256} 
—The letter of Laurens can be found 
in Vol II. Correspondence of the Am- 
erican Revolution, edited by Jared 


Sparks. MINTO 
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NORTH CAROLINA HISTORICAL sO- 
ciety—The first meeting of the North 
Carolina Historical Society for the sea- 
son of 1889-90 was called to order on 
the 19th of September, at 7.30 p.m. Dr. 
Stephen B. Weeks read a very able paper 
on “ Books, Newspapers, and Printing in 
North Carolina during the Eighteenth 
Century,” of which a brief synopsis is 
given on another page. Dr. Weeks has 
made, as far as practicable, a list of all 
the books and pamphlets issued in the 
state during that time. He has secured 


thus far forty-eight titles—one political 
pamphlet, one book of sermons, one on 
geography, two on military tactics, and 
the remaining forty-three on the laws 
and constitutional conventions of the 
state, including six revisals of the laws, 


and the legislative proceedings for 


twenty-three years, 1777 to 1800. 
HisrORICAL SOCIETY OF SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA—This young and enterpris- 
ing society, located at Los Angeles, is 
already doing valuable work in the way 
of collecting and preserving local his- 
tory. The president is E. W. Jones, 
and the secretary B. A. Stephens. At 
one of its recent meetings Father J. 
Adam read an interesting report of his 
travels in Italy and Egypt during the 
winter of 1887-88, which was highly ap- 
preciated by the large audience present. 


THE NEW YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
. held its first meeting for the season on 
the evening of October 2, President 
John A. King in the chair. After the 
regular business was transacted the presi- 


dent addressed the society in a few well- 
chosen remarks touching upon some of 
the most notable events of the summer 
while the members were widely sepa- 
rated, and welcoming all back to their 
accustomed places, after which he intro- 
duced the orator of the evening, Profes- 
sor Johnson, who read a paper on “ The 
Knowlton Rangers and the Battle of 
Harleni Heights.” 


THE RHODE ISLAND HISTORICAL SO- 
ciety held its quarterly meeting on the 
evening of October 1, at its cabinet in 
Providence, Vice-President G, M. Car- 
penter presiding. Nine new members 
were elected. After some discussion 
about the publication of the city rec- 
ords, in which Mr. William E. Foster, 
Mr. Southwick, Judge Carpenter, and 
President Andrews of Brown Univer- 
sity, took part, the paper of the evening 
was read by Dr. James O. Whitney of 
Pawtucket, on “‘ The Location of Pierce’s 
Fight.” 


THE ONEIDA HISTORICAL SOCIETY— 
The first meeting of the season was held 
on Monday evening, September 30, in the 
rooms of the society. Vice-President 
Seymour called the meeting to order, and, 
on motion of Hon. C. W. Hutchinson, 
was elected to preside. Reports were 
read by Secretary Rees G. Williams, and 
by Secretary General Darling, and Dr. M. 
M. Bagg. General Darling reported very 
gratifying progress in the valuable lecture 
course for the coming winter, and other 
important business occupied the even- 
ing. 





HISTORIC AND SOCIAL JOTTINGS 


The documents in the French archives relating to American affairs during the Revo- 
lutionary period contain information of the first importance to the historical scholar. 
Mr. Bancroft says in a footnote to one of his volumes: ‘‘ The dispatches of the French 
envoys at Philadelphia to their government contain the most complete reports which 
exist of the discussions in Congress from 1778 to the adoption of the Constitution in 1788. 
Congress sat, it is true, with closed doors, but the French ministers knew how to obtain 
information on every proceeding that interested their country.” Mr. Bancroft, however, 
did not find it practicable to make an exhaustive use of this valuable material ; and the 
emissaries of the French statesmen who came to America before the reguiar envoys, sent 
home reports and personal sketches of still more dramatic interest, which until recently 
have occupied deep burial places in the French archives. Extracts from these docu- 
ments, translated and edited by Mr. Durand, give many picturesque views of America and 
the Americans through French eyes. A French officer who returned to France in 1779 
reports: ‘‘ Let the political antipathies of individuals and the squabbles between state and 
state be what they may, General Washington is the Atlas of America and the god of the 
army. His authority is mild and paternal. He is probably the only man who could have 
effected a revolution. This great man has only one defect, very creditable to him—too 
much integrity for a party leader.” 


Vergennes, from the first, was anxious to prevent any offer to the colonies of indepen- 
dence from England. As early as 1775 he submitted a memorial to Louis XVI., which 
embodied his reasons why the Americans should receive aid from France. From this 
Mr. Durand has made copious extracts. Vergennes writes: ‘‘ The inveterate enmity of 
that power (England) to us, makes it our duty to lose no opportunity for weakening it. 
The independence of the insurgent colonies must therefore be encouraged . . . England 
is the natural enemy of France, and a greedy, ambitious, unjust, and treacherous enemy; 
the persistent and favorite policy of this power is, if not the destruction of France, at least 
its abasement and ruin. Such has long been the real motive of the wars it has waged 
against us; all other considerations yield to this reason of state, and all ways are consid- 
ered just, proper, and even necessary, provided the endl is attained.” 


It was the astute Beaumarchais who suggested the plan for aiding the Americans 
secretly, so that France should not compromise herself either with the colonies or the 
court of England, while she would be ready to strike an effective blow when the right 
time should come. In 1776 Beaumarchais established his famous house of Roderigue 
Hortalz & Co., with the full knowledge and approbation of Vergennes, who in the name 
of the government, secretly favored its operations. He rented an immense building, 
filled it with clerks, and displayed the name of this pseudo firm. Mr. Durand explains, 
“France and England were still at peace, and on no account would it answer to let Lord 
Stormont, then English ambassador at Paris, and extremely vigilant, know of the govern- 
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ment sanction of this scheme, nor at the same time would it answer to let the American 
agents know of it, although for their benefit, for a disclosure to them would make them 
co-directors in its management.” 

Gérard de Rayneval, who sojourned a year within sixty paces of the State House in 
Philadelphia, wrote to Vergennes in 1778, describing the American congress from various 
points of view. Among Mr. Durand’s extracts is the following: ‘‘The pay of its members 
is not in accordance with the dignity of the post. Some states give their representatives 
very little, and always energetically dispute their accounts. No one member lives becom- 
ingly, and none can give a dinner, except at a tavern. One result of this poor pay is, 
whenever a member finds that his business suffers, he leaves, and his state has no repre- 
sentative.” 


There is no more interesting study than the progress and development of the art of 
writing. The plant called Japyrus, which formerly grew in great quantities on the banks 
of the Nile, gave to us the name paper. The Chinese made their paper with silk long 
before parchment and paper came into use among the Romans. The ancients rolled 
their parchment instead of folding, and the Latin name they gave these rolls has passed 
into our language for volume. These rolls were placed erect on the shelves of their 
libraries, titled on the outside in red letters, or rubrics, and they looked like a number of 
small standing pillars, Sometimes they inlaid their covers with precious stones. A 
princess donated a volume to a monastery, the outside studded with heads, wrought in 
fine cameos. The favorite works of the Persians were written on fine silky paper, the 
ground of which was often powdered with gold or silver dust, the leaves illuminated, and 
the whole book perfumed with the essence of roses or sandal wood. 


On a Sunday not long since Dr. Lyman Abbott of Plymouth Church, in the following vein 
of rich humor said: ‘‘‘I can enter the bowels of the earth,’ says Science, ‘and gather up 
and utilize the vast resources for man’s comfort that have lain dormant and undiscovered 
since the world began.’ We thank thee for that, Science. ‘I can bridle the electricity that 
flashes through the skies, and make it minister to the uses of civilization.’ We thank thee 
for that, Science. ‘I can run railroad trains from Maine to California at the rate of fifty 
miles an hour.’ We thank thee for that, Science. ‘1 can explore the heavens and calcu- 
late the movements of the celestial bodies to a nicety.’. We thank thee for that, Science. 
‘I can reach under the ocean from continent to continent, and annihilate time and space.’ 
We thank thee for it, Science. ‘I can collect and distribute the news of the world in a 
single night, and at your breakfast table you can read it in your newspaper.’ But can 
you make the papers tell the truth, Science ? ‘ No,’ says Science, sorrowfully, ‘no power 
on earth, visible or invisible, can make the papers tell the truth.’” 


The current year is one rich with promise in America for the cause of education. 
Never betore in the history of the country has there been such a generous increase of 
pupils at the opening of the schools, colleges, and various institutions of learning and 
culture, as the present autumn. And with this notable prosperity in numbers it is gratify- 
ing to note the enlarged opportunities afforded all students. 
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HISTORY OF THE PACIFIC STATES 
OF NORTH AMERICA. By Huvsert 
Howe BANCROFT. Vol. xxi. UTAU, 1540- 
1886. 8vo, pp. 808. The History Company, 
San Francisco, 1889. 

The twenty-first volume of this great historical 
work, now before us, is one of the most inter- 
esting parts yet issued. Its subject is Utah, 
which had very little civilized history prior to 
its invasion by the Mormons. Mr. Bancroft 
furnishes an elaborate account of its first settle- 
ment by white people, and in presenting the 
early history of the Mormon church he soberly 
recites the varied experiences, common and 
miraculous, which serve to illustrate the Mor- 
mon faith. He gives also anti-Mormon argu- 
ments and counter statements, thus enabling 
the reader to carry along both sides at once, 
instead of having to consider first all that is 
said on one side, and then all that is to be said on 
the other. But he does not esteem it his duty 
to discuss the truth or falsity of the Mormon 
religion ; this he leaves to others. He has no 
case of his own to make out, therefore he pro- 
ceeds to chronicle facts as he finds them. He 


says in his preface ; ‘‘ Of course, by any religious 


sect dealing largely in the supernatural, fancy- 
ing itself under the direct guidance of God, its 
daily doings a standing miracle, commingling in 
all the ordinary affairs of life prophecies, special 
interpositions, and revelations, with agriculture, 
commerce, and manufactures, we must expect 
to find much written which none but that sect 
can accept as true.” He further says in regard 
to opposing evidence, that ‘‘ almost every book 
that has been put forth respecting the people 
of Utah by one not a Mormon is full of 
calumny, each author apparently endeavoring 
to surpass his predecessor in the libertinism 
of abuse. Most of these are written in the 
sensational style, and for the purpose of deriv- 
ing profit by pandering to a vitiated public 
taste, and are wholly unreliable as to facts ;”’ 
and, again, that ‘‘there is much in govern- 
ment reports and in the writing of the later 
residents in Utah, dictated by an _ honest 
patriotism, and to which the historian should 
give careful attention.” Mr. Bancroft draws 
a very delicate line between these two classes, 
and in the spirit of equity presents both sides, 
leaving the reader to draw his own conclusions. 
The first and second chapters treat of the ‘‘ Dis- 
coveries of the Spaniards,” and the ‘‘ Advent 
of Trappers and Travelers ;” then the ‘‘ Story of 
Mormonism ” begins, showing a new series of so- 
cial phenomena outside the beaten track of con- 
= for gold or glory. The seventh chapter, 
escribing Brigham Young as the successor of 


Joseph, is one of peculiar interest. Sidney Rig- 
don desired Joseph’s mantle, and had many 
visions and revelations on the subject. ‘‘On 
various occasions he told how the Lord had 
through him counseled the people to appoint 
him as their guardian.” He pressed his claims 
with great vigor, even assuming the sacred 
office, prophesying and ordaining. One sab- 
bath he met his principal supporters in a grove 
near the temple, and addressed them for nearly 
two hours on the subject, without making any 
perceptible impression. ‘‘The Lord has not 
chosen him,” said one to another. The meeting 
adjourned until two o’clock in the afternoon, 
and then Brigham Young’s penetrating voice 
was heard, and his magnetic words carried the 
vote and he became president and supreme 
ruler of the church. The ‘‘ Expulsion from 
Nauvoo” is another chapter overflowing with 
accounts of novel and exciting events. Mr. 
Bancroft says: ‘‘ There is no parallel in the 
world’s history to this migration from Nauvoo: 
the exodus from Egypt was from a heathen 
land, a land of idolaters, to a fertile region 
designated by the Lord for his chosen people— 
the land of Canaan. Before the Mormons was 
the ice-bound river, and beyond that the wilder- 
ness.” We are tempted to quote further, but 
our limited space forbids ; the book is so full, 
and the theme such a marvelous compound of 
the elements of novelty. that the reading public 
will not fail to give it respectful and deserved 
attention. Mr. Bancroft with much skill places 
on record, makes accessible to every one, trust- 
worthy information concerning the phenomena 
cf Mormonism, and the conditions and behavior 
of its devotees. No historic writer has ever 
before touched this feature of American history 
with so firm a grasp, or with more apparent 
endeavor to conscientiously picture the exact 
truth. 


HISTORY OF THE CITY OF TOLEDO, 
and Lucas County, Ohio. Illustrated. CLARK 
WAGGONER, editor. 8vo, pp. 956. Toledo, 
Ohio. 1888. 

This monster volume is divided into fourteen 
parts, and contains nearly seventy chapters. It 
opens with an outline history of the state of 
Ohio, furnishing many useful statistics, as, for 
instance, a table of Ohio’s eighty-eight counties 
with the population of each in 1880; and an- 
other table naming some forty-six Ohio cities, 
each of which had at the same date over four 
thousand inhabitants. The early history of Lu- 
cas county, but more particularly of the Toledo 
region or Maumee valley, occupies several chap- 
ters, and is the most interesting part of the 
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work. This section of country is historic, hav- 
ing been associated with many bloody scenes of 
both savage and civilized warfare, and suffered 
more severely, perhaps, than any other one lo- 
cality from the effects of the war of 1812, 
Through this valley Governor Hull and. his 
troops toiled on their way to Detroit, cutting a 
road or pathway as they went. Causeways of 
logs had to be constructed across morasses, and 
bridges thrown across large streams. Block- 
houses for the protection of the sick and of pro- 
vision-trains were also indispensable ; and hostile 
Indians were meanwhile skulking behind the 
bushes and trees, watching every movement with 
malicious vigilance. ‘‘’The march,” says Mr. 
Waggoner, ‘‘occupied the entire month, and 
was attended by a degree of toil and privation 
rarely experienced by military commands.” 
Fort Meigs, a noted military fortification on the 
Maumee river, about ten miles above the present 
city of Toledo, built by General Harrison and 
named for the governor of Ohio, is described in 
this volume and illustrated. It was constructed 
in the winter of 1812-13, and sustained a siege 
from the British and Indians in the spring of 
1813. Five days of cannonading proved inef- 
fective. Finally the garrison, together with a 
reinforcement from Kentucky, made a gallant 
sortie, driving their enemy in every direction, 
and compelling them to raise the siege. On 
the other side of the Maumee river, two miles 
nearer Toledo, is the site of old Fort Miami, 
originally a French stockade among the Indians. 
The British built a new fort near its ruins in 
the time of their great necessity. 

The beginnings of Toledo are recited in de- 
tail. The first plan of a town on this uninvit- 
ing site—called Port Lawrence—dates about 
1817. The author says: ‘‘ The record of Port 
Lawrence for the first ten years of its question- 
able existence (1817-1827), the attempt to estab- 
lish a town where Toledo now stands, was so 
uncertain of results, that the few persons inter- 
ested in the venture were more concerned in the 
question of life and death, than in any rivalry 
with competing localities.” One chapter is de- 
voted to *‘ Railways,” giving a general history 
of the early railroads of the country, as well as 
of those touching the interests and progress of 
Toledo. There is a chapter also devoted to 
‘*Canals,” which formed such unique water 
highways through the western states for many 
decades. The history of the ‘‘ Bench and Bar” 
is a contribution by Judge John H. Doyle of 
Toledo, and is a most valuable feature of the 
work. Religious, charitable, literary and social, 
as well as industrial and mercantile affairs are 
treated by chapters, and the volume is varied 
with a series of biographical notices of ‘Toledo’s 
prominent men. An admirable portrait of the 
late Chief Justice Waite, who was for nearly 
forty years a resident of the valley—in Maumee 
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city and Toledo—occupies the post of honor as 
frontispiece to the volume, Other portraits of 
note in steel, among the one hundred and thirty 
or more which grace the work, are those of 
Hon, Samuel M, Young, who was Chief Jus- 
tice Waite’s partner for a long series of years 
John C. Lee, ex-lieutenant-governor of the 
state; Denison Billings Smith, J. Austin Scott, 
Abner L. Backus, Richard Mott, Horace §$, 
Walbridge, Daniel F. Cook, and the author 
of the work, Clark Waggoner. ‘The volume is 
too large to handle with comfort, but it is filled 
with useful information on a great variety of 
subjects, and should be treasured in the libraries 
of the country as an important contribution to 
our national history, 


JONATHAN EDWARDS. [American Re- 
ligious Leaders.] By PROFESSOR ALEXANDER 
V.G. ALLEN, D,D. 16mo, pp. 401. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and New York. 
1889. 

This is the first issue in the new series of 
books projected by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
which is to include biographies of eminent men 
who represent the theology and methods of the 
various religious denominations of America, and 
to indicate the various types of theology which 
have shaped or been shaped by the various 
churches. No more interesting study could 
have been chosen for the initial volume than 
the life and character of Jonathan Edwards. 
Professor Allen recites the events of his child- 
hood and early life, and pictures his rare intel- 
lectual precocity when not more than twelve 
years old, at which time he wrote a letter in a 
bantering style, refuting the idea of the materi- 
ality of the soul. He was not quite thirteen 
when he entered Yale College, then in an in- 
choate condition and not yet fixed in a perma- 
nent home, and graduated before his seventeenth 
birthday, taking the highest honors the institu- 
tion could offer. At the age of twenty-four he 
was ordained as a preacher at Northampton, as 
the colleague to his grandfather, the Rev. Solo- 
mon Stoddard, then in his eighty-fourth year. 
A few months later he married the beautiful 
Sarah Pierrepont, then but little more than six- 
teen, whose name, as her husband’s reputation 
grew throughout the colony, became everywhere 
associated with his, as of a person to be known 
and revered on her own account. In writing of 
Edwards as a reformer, the author describes the 
condition of the churches in New England at 
that time, It was a period of decline and of 
deterioration, of many attempts at reform which 
only ended in failure. It was necessary to re- 
affirm the principle of Puritanism in such an 
emphatic way as to reach, if possible, the reason 
and conscience, and it was also necessary to re- 
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adjust the relations of state and church which 
had become involved in so much confusion. 
Professor Allen says: ‘‘ Edwards made no dis- 
tinction between a scientific and a_ practical 
theology. His sermons were heavily freighted 
with the results of his speculative thought,” but 
that ‘‘a certain mental sanity kept him from 
pushing his principles to any absurd or fantastic 
conclusion.” The aim of the work is a critical 
one, with the inquiry always in view as to what 
Edwards thought and how he came to think as 
he did. The able critic, however, is sympathetic 
to acertdin extent with his subject, although he 
apparently believes that it is only by exposing 
what was false or distorted in Edwards’ theology 
that the real man stands forth in the grandeur 
of his proportions, A bibliography of Edwards’ 
works, and a good index, add greatly to the 
value of the veins. 


THE CLASS OF 1855 OF YALE COLLEGE, 
Report and Historical Record, Square 8vo, 
pp. 202, Printed by order of the class, 
Class Committee on Publication, L. A. Brad- 

D,. Brewster, Edwin Corning, John 

Henry N. 


ley, L. 
C, Parsons, Lewis E. Stanton, 

Cobb. 1889. ‘ 
This volume embraces biographical notices of 


nearly all the members of the Yale class of 1855, 
with some half a dozen pages devoted to ac- 


counts of its various meetings. The secretary 
explains in the preface why its issue has been so 
long delayed. It was hoped to hear from each 
member of the class. Circulars were sent out 
inviting communications, and requesting them 
promptly. He says: ‘‘ The design and en- 
deavor have been to let each member of the 
class speak for himself, so far as possible. ‘The 
unequal amount of space accorded to different 
individuals is entirely due to the very unequal 
length and fulness, or to the entire absence, of 
the replies. Where new material was wanting 
we resolved to fall back upon the previous rec- 
ords.”” The opening sketch is that of William 
De Witt Alexander, a clergyman’s son, born at 
Honolulu, Sandwich Islands, in 1833, who be- 
came in 1864 president of the Oahu college, and 
subsequently surveyor-general of the Hawaiian 
kingdom, Several of the members of the class 
became clergymen ; Rev. William Howell Tay- 
lor of Southport, Connecticut, Rev. John Ed- 
wards Todd of New Haven (son of Rev. Dr. 
John Todd of Pittsfield, Massachusetts), Rev. 
Alfred Tilotson Waterman of Bancroft, Michi- 
gan, and Key, Charles Mellen Tyler of Ithaca, 
New York, being among the number. Others 
are to be found among the lawyers, doctors, 
publishers, and merchants of the country. It is 
interesting to follow them in their separate 
careers after leaving Yale, however briefly, and 
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note how widely they are separated. George 
Alvah Kittredge is a prosperous merchant in 
Bombay, and was the first to introduce horse 
railroads into India. There is one edition of 
this book illustrated with photographs for the 
use of the class and friends, and two other edi- 
tions, bound and unbound, without the photo- 
graphs, for more general circulation. 


MONOPOLIES AND THE PEOPLE. By 
CHARLES WHITING BAKER, C. E.  1I2mo, 
pp. 263. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York 
and London. 1889. 

The author of this work reveals a_ practical 
acquaintance with the monopolies of industry, 
and in discussing their cause, growth, future 
prospects, evils, and remedies, he answers many 
questions which the thinking men of to-day 
are propounding. He opens the volume with 
an essay on the subject of trusts, and ably 
shows that this problem has a close connection 
with others which have long puzzled workers 
for the public good. ‘The second chapter is 
entitled ‘‘ Trusts and Monopolies in Manufac- 
turing Industries.” Then come ‘* Monopolies 
of Mineral Wealth, Monopolies of Transporta- 
tion, Monopolies in Trade, Municipal Monop- 
olies, Government Monopolies,” and the 
‘* Theories of Universal Competition.” There 
is no more valuable chapter, however, than that 
entitled ‘‘ Monopolies in the Labor Market.” 
The chief end and aim of the trade unions is dis- 
tinctly pointed out, which is well worth careful 
examination. For the evils of monopoly the au- 
thor says: ‘* The ultimate remedy lies with the 
people. When they will choose the men of great- 
est wisdom and honor to control their affairs, 
when each man will exercise the same care in 
choosing men to care for the public business that 
he does in caring for his own private interests, 
then we can safely trust far greater responsibili- 
ties to our government than is now prudent. 
The only remedy for monopoly is control ; the 
only power that can control is government ; and 
to have a government fit to assume these mo- 
mentous duties, all good men and true must join 
hands to put only men of wisdom and honor in 
places of public trust.” 


A COLLECTION OF LETTERS OF 
DICKENS. 1833-1870. pp. 252. 
New York. Charles Scribner's Sons, 1889. 
This charming little volume embraces selec- 

tions from the three volumes of Dickens’ letters, 

edited by his sister-in-law and his eldest daugh- 
ter, published nine or ten years ago. Everything 
characteristic of Dickens has been preserved 

—passages relating to his domestic relations, 


I2mo, 
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his love for his children, his religious views, 
his opinion on politics and public questions, his 
personal adventures, and the references of.import- 
ance to his books or the characters they contain. 
Parts of letters have been chosen in numerous 
instances for this smaller work, while of course 
many entire letters have been omitted ; but 
neither the color, humor, nor personal accent 
of the original publication has suffered, and the 
American allusions have been nearly all retained. 

Mr.: Dickens writes, for instance, from Balti- 
more, in March, 1842: ‘‘It was so hot in 
Richmond that we could scarcely breathe, and 
the peach and other fruit trees were in full 
blossom ; it was so cold at Washington next 
day that we were shivering. But even in the 
same town you might often wear nothing but a 
shirt and trousers in the morning, and two 
greatcoats at night, the thermometer very fre- 
quently taking a little trip of thirty degrees be- 
tween sunrise and sunset.” On another occa- 
sion, in London, he tells Miss Hogarth: ‘‘I 
have at this moment got Pickwick and _ his 
friends on the Rochester coach, and they are 
going on swimmingly, in company with a very 
different character from any I have yet de- 
scribed, who I flatter myself will make a decided 
hit. _I want to get them from the ball to the 
inn before I go to bed; and I think that will 
take me until one or two o’clock at the earliest.” 
The book is of such a convenient size that it 
would seem as if every reader on the continent 
would like to have it within reach—on his table 
or on 2 shelf near at hand. 





EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF 
ELIZABETH DRINKER, from 1759 to 
1807 A.D. Edited by Henry D. BIDDLE. 
8vo, pp. 423. Philadelphia. J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company. 1889. Price $2. 


The author of this journal was the daughter 
of William Sandwith, a native of the county of 
Wexford. Ireland, who some seventy or eighty 
years ago was a merchant and ship-owner in 
Philadelphia. She was married to Henry Drink- 
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She was a con- 
scientious member of the Society of Friends, as 


erin 1761, and died in 1807. 


was also her husband. Her diary, extracts from 
which form this volume, touches upon many 
points of interest during the Revolution and the 
yellow fever period. Under date of November 
5, 1777,she writes: ‘* A soldier came to demand 
blankets, which I did not in anywise agree to. 
Notwithstanding my refusal he went upstairs 
and took one, and with seeming good nature 
begged I would excuse his borrowing it, as it 
was by G. Howe’s orders.” November 21 she 
writes: ‘‘I was awakened this morning before 
five o’clock by ye loud firing of cannon—my head 
aching very badly. All our family were up but 
little Molly, and a fire was made in ye parlor 
more than an hour before day. All our neigh- 
bors were also up, and I believe most in town. 
Ye Americans had set their whole fleet on fire, 
except one small vessel, and several of the 
gondelows. which passed by the city in the 
night. Billy counted eight different 
vessels on fire at once, _in sight.” 

December 6 she writes : ‘* Our neighbor Stiles 
sent over this morning to borrow our good 
horse Tomson, but as he was not shod we de- 
nied him ; she sent again and we lent him to 
her to go to Frankford—her boy Sam with her. 
She returned in the evening on foot, having lost 
her chaise and our horse ; they were taken from 
her by ye English light-horse just as she was 
getting in ye chaise at their place. They have 
been plundered at their country house lately 
of all ye valuable furniture, provisions, coach, 
chariot, horses, eight or ten negroes, &c. &c. to 
a great amount.” 

Such a journal as the one before us is always 
more or Jess valuable to the historical student, 
asin it events and dates are chronologically and 
truthfully chronicled, proving most helpful on 
occasions in settling controverted statements. 
A considerable portion of this diary relates 
strictly to private affairs ; but it contains enough 
of public concern to warrant its issue, and give 
it a place among books that have a wider sphere 
of influence than that within the circle of the 
author's descendants. 
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